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YGGDRASIL 


BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


HE traditional use of a “Christmas” tree, a pine or a spruce, at the 

Yule celebrations in the North goes back only a few hundred years. 

It was, on the other hand, an ash-tree that was the chief symbol and 
the center of the universe in the mythology of the ancient Scandinavians. 
This ash they called Yggdrasil. 

Since 1913 Yggdrasil has been the trademark of books published by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. For The American-Scandinavian Review 
the British-born American artist Clare Leighton has carved a woodcut of 
her conception of this ancient Scandinavian “tree of the universe” which 
is reproduced here as a frontispiece 


In Clare Leighton’s woodcut we see atop the ash the sentry eagle which 


tn} 


observes the doings of the universe and running up the tree the squirrel 
Ratatosk carrying the tidings of Hell to the sunlight of Heaven. 


Here also we see the serpent and the four harts with necks upturned nib 
bling at the leaves of the ash. At its base are the three maiden Norns, the 
Fates of Scandinavian mythology, who dwell under the shelter of the tree. 
One sees here the Gjallar-horn ready to summon the gods to meeting 

Here, too, is the frightening dragon beneath the triple roots against 
the triple stream into the white well. 

The source of the three roots of the world ash-tree of course we do not 
see in this frontispiece. But we know from the Poetic Edda that one of 
them reaches to the dwelling of the Gods, one to the land of the destroying 
giants, while the third rises from the cold realm of the Scandinavian Hell, 
a region not of fire but of ice. 

And behind, in her woodcut, Clare Leighton has outlined the mountain 


peaks of Norway—or are they the volcanoes of Iceland? 
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Phe sturdy ash is swaying windswept but defiant. It will resist every hur 
ricane for many centuries until it is destroyed by the grim fires of Ragnarok. 
Perhaps even then it will grow again and greet the new gods as well as the 
gods who survive the grim catastrophe. They will find the old golden chess 
men in the fresh grass and resume their game perhaps under the shade of the 
new Yegdrasil. As the Poetic Edda says: 


‘In wondrous beauty once again 

Shall the golden tables stand 
mid the grass, 

Which the gods had owned 


in the days of old.” 


At one of the three roots of the tree the high gods were wont to meet every 
day in assembly to pass judgment on men and things. Othin came to the 
supreme court astride his eight-footed horse Sleipnir and accompanied by his 
two ravens, Mind and Memory. More clumsy but beneficent, Thor came 
thundering with his hammer Mjollnir, in a cart drawn by sacred goats. 

Norse Mythology is one of the most popular books published by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. It has gone into several editions and 
still is purchased for schools’ use in America and most of the British Do 
minions. The author, the Norwegian historian Peter Andreas Munch, was 
edited by the Norwegian runic expert Professor Magnus Olsen of the 
University of Oslo. Their work was translated for the Foundation by a 
Norwegian-American scholar, the late Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, Professor 
of English at the University of California. 

In Norse Mythology we read about Yggdrasil: 

“When the gods held their solemn assemblies, to which came all the sir, 
they resorted to the ash Yggdrasil, the tree of the universe. Here was 
their principal sanctuary. The ash Yggdrasil spread its branches abroad ove 
the whole world. It had three roots: one among the sir, another among 
the Rime-Thursar, a third in the depths of Niflheim. Beside the root in 
Niflheim there was a fearsome well, Vergelmir; there lay a dreadful serpent, 
Nidhogg, which, together with a great number of other serpents, gnawed with 
out respite at the root of the tree, threatening to destroy it. Beside the root 
that rested with the Rime-Thursar there was also a well, which belonged 
to a giant, the wise Mimir; in it lay hidden the highest wisdom, and from it 
Mimir drank each day. Beside the third root, which stretched out to the 
# sir, there was also a well, called Urd’s Well. It was here that the gods held 
their assembly. Among the branches of the ash many animals had thei: 
resort; there were a sagacious eagle, a hawk, four stags, and the little squirrel 


Ratatosk, which continually ran up and down bearing evil communications 
between the eagle and Nidhogg.”’ 
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And of the three Norns who appear in this frontispiece Munch says: 

“Next in order to the major gods and goddesses were other powerful 
divinities, and besides, certain supernatural beings of a lower degree. Most 
highly regarded were probably the Norns, the goddesses of Destiny. Though 


their number was rather large, three of them were more prominent than the 


rest, namely, Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld, who dwelt beneath Yggdrasil, beside 
the well which after Urd is called Urd'’s Well, where two swans resort, where 
the branches of Yggdrasil drip honey dew, and where the gods meet in solemn 
assembly. The Norns control the destiny of all men and even of the su 
themselves; and they direct the immutable laws of the Universe. At the 
birth of every child the Norns are present to determine its fate, and no 
man lives one day longer than the Norns grant him leave. There are both 
good and evil Norns; but the decrees of all alike must be obeyed.” 

On Ygegdrasil the God Othin once sacrificed himself. Scholars have com 
pared this act to the crucifixion on Calvary, for Othin was offering himselt 


for the good of mankind and the whole universe. According to the Poett 
Edda Othin says: 


“T ween that | hung on the windy tree, 
Hung there for nights full nine; 

With the spear I was wounded, and offered I was 
Io Othin, myself to myself.” 


We shall never know the exact meaning of the name of the world-ash 
“Ygedrasil.”” This is another of Earth's Divine Mysteries. The shrewdest 
guess is that it means ‘“Othin’s horse” or “gallows.” 

There the universe tree stood awaiting its destruction by fire in the next 
universal catastrophe. But the ancient pagan Scandinavians seemed to have 
anticipated the hopeful spirit of our modern Christmas. For they believed 
that some of the gods would not perish on the day of doom; that these 


would return to help in creating a more peaceful universe. 





DANISH FILM PRODUCTION 


BY ELSA B. MARCUSSEN 


© speak of the Danish film is to introduce the name of Carl Th. 

Dreyer, a director of international stature. Unperturbed by com 

mercial considerations, Dreyer has over a period of thirty-five years 
created a number of films concerned with individual suffering in the eternal 
fight between the positive torces of life and the petrifying, destructive forces 
of death. 

Like Charlie Chaplin, Dreyer gives himself plenty of time between each 
of his films, so that his total production does not include more than a dozen. 
But among these we find Jeanne d’Arc, made in France in 1928 and gen 
erally regarded as one of the important works of film art during the silent 
era; Day of Wrath, made in Denmark during the Second World War, which 
created a world-wide artistic sensation when it was shown abroad after the 
war; and most recently, The Word, after Kaj Munk’s drama, which was 
awarded first prize at the festival in Venice in 1955. Dreyer’s films have an 


intensely personal style, where pictorial composition and acting are fused 


to lay bare the conflicts of the human soul. Slow-moving, with a frequent use 
of close-ups and making the most of the atmospheric qualities of the white 
glare of sunlight, the soft light of morning, creeping shadows of gray, and 
the black of death, his style in comparison with colorful Cinemascope pro 
ductions may seem out of date. But just as the rather simple and outmoded 
technique does not weaken the films of Chaplin, Dreyer’s single-minded 
approach to his subject and his directing genius give his films a tremendous 
impact. 

It is always a great stimulus to the development of an art to have among 
the workers in the vineyard such an uncompromising, strong personality as 
Carl Th. Dreyer. His films have inspired two interesting critical works: Ebbe 
Neergaard’s En filmregissors arbejd (“The Work of a Film Director’) and 
Borge Trolle’s Carl Th. Dreyer og hans kunst (“Carl Th. Dreyer and His 
Art’). But it must be said that Dreyer, like Chaplin, is an inimitable genius, 
somebody set apart from the Danish film production as a whole, who has not 
had a very great influence on the style of other directors. 

The strongest influence and the key to an understanding of the core of 
the postwar Danish film production, is the documentary interest fostered 
among a set of young producers, directors, writers, and cameramen during 
the war. Already before the war there existed in Denmark an admiration 
for the new type of film which the British had been turning out under the 
leadership of John Grierson, a poetic interpretation of everyday reality, a 
linking together of the peoples of the world through the film, an action 





DANISH FILM PRODUCTION 


The Danish Film Museun 
{4 SCENE FROM “VREDENS DAG 


To many film lovers “Day of Wrath” is Carl Th. Dreyver's master plece Lisbeth Movin played 
the leading role of a girl whose warmth and love lost out to the solemn, puritanical upbringing 


of the man she loved 


stirring utilization of a powerlul mass communications medium, The Ger 
man occupation made it necessary for the Danes to evaluate anew thei 
everyday reality of free speech, of Kierkegaardian ideals, of non-authoritarian 
dealing with people, which they had regarded as self-evident. The occupation 
also united all Danes in a common tront against the invaders. The docu 
mentary film offered itself as a possibility both for such a reevaluation of the 
inner strength of democratic ideals and as a secret weapon, The Danish film 
producers were closely watched, but over and over again they got away with 
making films which intensified among the Danes the feeling of being a people 
belonging to a cultural environment opposed to the Nazi ideals. The film 


Kornet i fave (“Our Corn Is in Danger’), which on the surface was a film 


about the dangerous attacks of the Colorado-bug on the Danish corn crops 


was understood by the Danes as depicting the dangerous attack of the Nazi 
brutes upon Danish democratic ideals. 

When peace came the trend towards documentary realism became ap 
parent in all film producing countries. The Danes then were lucky enough 


to be able to build upon their experiment during the war period and a pet 
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sonal belief in the suita 
bility of the documentary 
approach. Simultaneously 
they produced a great num 
ber of short documentaries 
and of feature films in the 
documentary vein. To a 
great extent the same peo 
ple were active in both 
helds, or the feature-film 
directors were recruited 
from the documentarist 
group as was the case with 
Astrid and Bjarne Hen- 
ning-Jensen, Ove Palsbo, 
and Torben Anton Svend 
sen. In the first years after 
the war there existed in 
Denmark a very lively film 
milieu centered around the 
Danish Film Museum. 
Critics and theoreticians 
like Karl Roos and Ove 
Palsbo, who also practiced 
film writing and directing, 
CARL TH. DREYER 
British inspired documen 
tarists like Theodor Christensen and Ove Sevel, experimenters like Albert 
Mertz, Soren Melsom and Svend-Aage Lorentz, the famous actress Bodil Ipsen 
turning her talent to film directing and Astrid and Bjarne Henning-Jensen, 
a director team that knew where they were going—all stimulated one an 
other—and made possible the production of a series of films that gave Den 


mark a marked film profile, perhaps the most interesting in Scandinavia 


during the years 1945-1949. National and social problems were presented 


and most of the films created lively and positive discussions. 

From this period we remember De rode Enge (“The Red Meadows’), 
Den usynlige Har (“The Invisible Army’), Det gjalder din Frihed (“You 
Freedom Is at Stake”), Soldaten og Jenny (“The Soldier and Jenny”), all 
depicting life under the German occupation, Det gjalder din Frihed was a 
feature-length documentary by Theodor Christensen, which in an excitingly 
polemic fashion discussed Danish policy during the war. It has a very ef 
fective sound track and it is rather interesting to compare this Danish film 
about the war with Humphrey Jennings’ war tale Listen to Britain. Other 





DANISH FILM PRODUCTION 


1 SCENE FROM “DE RODE ENGI WITH POUL REICHARDI 


“The Red Meadows.” a mation picture about Denmark under the German Occu patio 
based on a novel by Ole Juel and directed by the talented actress Bodil Ipsen 


films from this period were Ta /hvad du vil ha lake What You Want’) a 
Danish interpretation of one of the hardboiled Swedish noveis of postwar 
youth, De pokkers Onger (“Those darned kids’), which with human warmth 
and great entertainment value presents the problems of youngsters in the 
slum quarters of a great city; Aampen mot Uretten (“The Fight against 
Injustice’), a biography of the socialist leader Peter Sabroe, who above all 
was interested in the welfare of children, and Ditte Menneskebarn (“Ditte, 
Child of Man’), the film based on Martin Andersen Nex@'s moving novel of 
a young girl of the people. 

In the documentary field the Danes called upon the British documentarist 
Arthur Elton as a consultant, while producing a series of films depicting 
Danish social welfare policy: Denmark Grows Up, Good Mothers, People’s 
Holiday, Health for Denmark, and The Seventh Age. Besides these films, 


primarily used to present modern Denmark to other peoples, there was a 


healthy, vital use of the documentary film as a medium to keep Danes posted 


on what was going on in their own country and the contribution they must 
make themselves, if Denmark was to recover after the war. 


To a great extent the documentary activity has been sponsored by the 
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1 SCENE FROM “FAR TIL FIRI 
“Father of Four,” together with its se quel Father of Fou 


on Skis is among the ve best 
of Denmark's pure entertainment films lb Schonber 


seen here as the father, died recent 


at the age of $2; with him Danish film, as well as theater st a splendid comedian and 


character actor 


government, Planned before the war and put into effect partly during and 


partly after the war a lot of governmental film agencies have sprung up in 
Denmark. There exists a State Advisory Film Board, One of its important 


tasks is to propose the use and distribution of the Film Fund, to which the 


movie theaters of Denmark contribute respectable sums. Financed by grants 
from this Film Fund are the following governmental agencies 


Statens Filmcentral, which acquires and distributes all educational and 
documentary films for schools and adult education uses 
entertainment films), and which carries out 


(also children’s 


an extensive program of 
film courses. 


Dansk Kulturfilm, which furthers the production of documentary films in 
the cultural sphere, aimed both at audiences at home and abroad 
Ministerienes Filmutvalg, which initiates the production of documentaries 
on behalf of governmental agencies. 

Det Danske Film Museum, which has grown into one of the best museums 
of this kind in the world with an imposing library of films, literature, 
and still-photos and a small cinema of its own in the heart of Copen 


hagen, where film classics are continuously shown 





DANISH FILM PRODUCTION 


The Danish 


LARS HENNING-JENSEN IN “PALLE ALENE I VERDEN 


“Palle Alone in the World,” a film made for children b dstrid Hiennin Jenser 


with many charming scenes, with th irecto son in the leading pa 


\ new agency was born this autumn, namely, an advisory board to deal 
with the problems connected with the cinema and children. There are also 
rather strong efforts made to link more closely together the different film 
agencies in order to avoid overlapping. All of them are agencies of the 
Ministry of Justice. 

In fact, the Ministry of Justice holds the key to cinema activities in Den 
mark. Since 1922 the cinema industry has been run on a licensing basis. In 
every community with more than 5,000 inhabitants the Ministry of Justice may 
give a cinema license either to a private person o1 to the mun ipality itself 
or in certain cases to Danish film producing companies and to private wellare 


organizations. The license is given for five years and can be revoked if the 


licensee does not comply with the regulations, which also include a para 


graph on the quality of the programs shown in the cinema. Every licensed 
cinema with a net profit surpassing 12,000 Danish kroner has to pay a 
percentage—in proportion to the income—to the Film Fund. The only 
cinemas excluded from this duty are four in Copenhagen run by film pro 
ducing companies: A/S Nordisk Films Kompagni, Film A/S Palladium 


Asa-Film, and Saga Film. The cinema license is given to those companies 
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The Danish Film Museum 
THREE YOUNG DANISH ACTORS IN THE FILM “FARLIG UNGDOM 
Dangerous Youth” dealt with the same problems as those treated in the American film “The 


Blackboard Jungle” and the British “The Blue Lamp { 


professionally smooth and con 


vincing piece of work, it as written by Johannes Allen and directed by Lau Lauritzen 


as a form of governmental support to Danish feature film production, pro 
vided they produce a reasonable number of feature films each year. A total 


of a dozen films a year is regarded as a normal Danish output 


Up till 1950 feature film production was also given a direct support from 


the Film Fund, taking the form of prizes and produc tion grants to films of 
special artistic merit. In 1950, however, a new policy was instituted, doing 
away with any support given on the basis of artistic merit, a principle which 
by the way also has been accepted by the Swedish and Norwegian govern 
ments in meeting demands that the national film production be given 
support by the state. In Denmark the producer of a Danish feature film gets 
a 4 refund on the very high entertainment tax paid on cinema performances 
(60 per cent of the net price of the ticket). There also exists the possibility of 
a 50 per cent refund if the State Advisory Board considers the film of special 
value to the community as a whole. 

It would probably be unfair to regard this new policy as responsible for 
the fact that Danish feature film production has not had the same artistic 
push and vitality as it had during the early postwar years. But it is an in 


escapable fact that too many trite and over-romantic films after Morten 
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The Danish Film Museum 
{4 SCENE FROM “ORDET,” CARL TH. DREYVER'S MOST RECENT FILM 


The Word,” a film interpretation of the drama by Kaj Munk about a religious miracle, won 


a first prize at the Venice Film Festival last summer. The actors appearing in this scene are 


Birgitte Federsjrel kmil Hass Christensen, and Preben Lerdoff R 


‘ 


Korch’s entertaining novels have flooded the market and that too many pat 


and halthearted solutions to social problems have been offered in films 
produced in the last five years. The first joy of again being able to use the 
film in complete freedom and in search for truth naturally cannot be as 
intense today as it was ten years ago. Political developments have carried 
with them many disappointments and the era of cold war and atom bombs 
has not been inspiring to artists anywhere in the world, Commercial claims 
have grown more vociferous as producing and cinema going returned to 
normalcy. Television is also a factor today in Danish everyday life. The re 
fund system ties in with all these trends, making the producer aim his film 
at the big audiences, An artistic experiment in the feature film field today 
is financially doomed, as was proven when the young documentarist Svend 
\age Lorentz, inspired by Luciano Emmer, tried to make a feature length 
film, Himlen er blaa (“The Sky is Blue’), about everyday people in Copen 
hagen, without the backing of a big established producing company and 
without the possibility of getting a government grant on artistic merits. 
The film had unusual qualities, although its pattern of different episodes 


was not united into one whole work of art to give life to a message about 
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the need for warmth and friendliness in human relations. Inside the too loose 
frame there were episodes ranking with the very best writing-directing work 


an 
episode concerned with a young feeble-minded girl's craving for love, and 


in the cinema today, e.g., a short story of a Strindbergian marriage, 
the old story of an abandoned girl hiding her shame in a nosey and narrow 
minded small community. 

The feeling that the Danish film at present fincs itself let down is shared 
by the Danes themselves, but there is some solace in the fact that also the 
British and Italian film makers, who were kindred to the Danish in thei 
early, amazingly vital postwar movies, seem to face a crisis. On a recent 
visit to Copenhagen the writer spent an evening with a dozen Danes who 
are interested in films, either as critics, producers or governmental officials. 
I asked each one of them to name his choice of the best Danish film during 
the last three or four years. No one came forth with a suggestion that there 
was one or were several films of such obvious importance that they sprang 
to the fore as soon as such a question was put. After some time, rather 
tentatively, a few film titles were mentioned. Two films were cited more 
often than the others: Farlig ungdom (“Dangerous Youth’) and Adam og 
Eva (“Adam and Eve’’). The former can be characterized as a professionally 
smooth and convincing film, dealing with the important problem of criminal 
tendencies among young people in big cities. It was written by Johannes 
Allen and directed by Lau Lauritzen. The second film has a Lubitsch touch 
in making witty use of the special possibilities of the film medium to satirize 
the sexual mores and morals of contemporary Danish society, The man 
behind this film is Erik Balling, who last year was given the job as the 
artistically responsible producer at Nordisk Film. But neither of these films 
can claim to be a really great picture. Lorentz’s film, mentioned above, got 
one vote, because at least it proved that there are still directors with courage 


and a determination to do something original. Most of those present agreed 


that Dreyer’s film The Word rose high above the average Danish output, 


but the theme of a religious miracle was the reason that several in the group 
did not feel close to the film, even though they admired Dreyer’s artistic 
handling of it. 


Elsa B. Marcussen, who w the Editor of the motion picture pe riodical “Filmde 
batt,” has written and lectured widely on the role of the film in modern society 
At a recent UNESCO meeting in Edinburgh she 


tional council whose aim is to set up a world center for children’s films. Her 


was elected to an interna 


articles on the Swedish and Norwe gin file abpeared in the Review last ear 





ICELAND BETWEEN WEST AND EAST 
BY GUNNAR LEISTIKOW 


F you drive the thirty miles’ stretch through the barren badlands of wavy 

lava rock from Reykjavik to the U.S. Air Base of Keflavik, Iceland, you 

have to have your papers checked at the gate of the barbed-wire fenced 
base territory. There is of course nothing strange about this; nowhere on 
earth does one expect to enter military territory without being asked ques 
tions and having to produce a pass. 

In this case, however, something unusual makes the setup different from 
the gates of any other U.S. outpost. Next to the young Air Police sergeant 
there is another guardian at the gate in the black uniform and white cap of 
the Icelandic state police. While the air corps noncom has to see to it that 


no civilians enter the base who have no business to get there, the job of the 


Icelander is to prevent any military personnel from leaving the base except 


in two cases: either on official business or in guided groups for the purpose 
of sight-seeing. If you are a U.S. soldier or airman stationed in Keflavik you 
cannot just get a pass to spend a gay evening in Reykjavik. Even if you are 
lucky enough to be sent to town on temporary duty you have to be mindful 
of the 10 P.M. permanent curfew for everybody in U.S. uniform. In the un 
likely case that there should be any trouble the air corps sergeant is unde 
orders to assist the Icelandic policeman in carrying out his duty 

This setup is tough on the youngsters in uniform who don't like being 
restricted behind barbed wire and are not used to the idea of discrimination 
against Americans. But it is part and parcel of an agreement concluded 
between the United States and Iceland for the purpose of ending widespread 
dissatisfaction in Iceland with conditions in and around the Keflavik base 


During World War II Iceland was occupied first by the British and later 
by the Americans. The forces had landed in order to prevent a prepared 
seizure by the Germans, who wanted the island for a U-boat base straight on 
top the vital supply lines from the United States to Britain, In those days 
there were up to 60,000 foreign troops in the country, that is, more than 
Iceland's entire male population, Garrisoning such a force of well paid 
footloose youngsters meant a terrific competition for the attention of the 
fair sex. Such a competition could not be and was not to the liking of the 
young men in Iceland. But there was a war going on and everybody would 
rather have friendly British and American soldiers around than face a Nazi 
occupation, 

When Iceland joined NATO in i949, the situation was not quite the 


same. True, the legislature had adhered to the treaty with all votes but those 
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of the Communists, and when the Americans reactivated the Keflavik base 
with the sanction of the Icelandic government, it was clear that only a frac 
tion of the wartime force would be stationed in Iceland this time. But even 
4,000 or 6,000 or 10,000 men (the actual strength of the garrison ts classified) 
at a distance of only thirty miles from a city of 60,000 was felt as quite a 
problem. Now one could not even say that there was a war going on. The 
general public in Iceland did not realize, as its representatives in the 
Althing did, that the cold war contained a daily threat to this small nation. 
Icelandic newspapers are rather provincial in scope and do not pay too 
much attention to world affairs. It was not generally realized that the Soviet 
navy, today the second largest in the world, had become very active in Arctic 
waters and could easily seize the defenseless country in case of a new war. 
Neither was it realized that seizure of this strategically located island would 
be a “must” for the Soviets in any World War III: any aggressor in possession 
of Iceland could almost at will interfere with sea and air connections be 
tween the United States and Western Europe, with planes and submarines 
and even surface raiders like those the Russians are building in great 
numbers. 

Moreover, the garrisoning of foreign troops in peacetime is at variance 
with all Icelandic traditions. Even before 1918, when Iceland was still a 


Danish possession, Denmark held no troops or military establishment, and 


when Iceland became independent it promptly declared its permanent 


neutrality and refrained from establishing any national defense whatsoever. 


Since World War II an unusual inner migration has taken place in Ice 
land, largely because of the opportunities offered directly or indirectly by 
the base. Close to one half of the entire population of the country is today 
living on the small peninsula of Reykjaness where Reykjavik, Hafnartjérdur, 
the second largest city, and Keflavik are situated. If this trend is not reversed 
in the future, it may well happen that ten or twenty years from now two 
thirds of the whole nation will be concentrated in this small corner of the 
land. However, a base is always a legitimate military target, and if there ts 
another war, Keflavik, thirty miles out of Reykjavik, may be attacked. In 
that case, one single A-bomb missing its target or one H-bomb might very 
well wipe out the majority of the entire population of Iceland and leave 
the nation crippled for ever. 

For this reason many Icelanders feel that a base so close to the national 
capital rather detracts from than adds to the national security and that it 
therefore serves foreign interests more than Icelandic. 

Sull, the base has proved a boon to Iceland in many ways. The Keflavik 
airdrome had never been completely siiut down after World War IT. When 


the American forces left Iceland in 1946, a provisional agreement between 
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the Icelandic and the U.S. governments provided for the utilizing of the 
facilities by American civil aviation companies as an international civil air 
port and also by the U.S. government as a stopover and servicing station 
for military planes in transit between the Western and the Eastern hemi 
spheres. Then, with this airport being expanded to a major NATO air base, 
a tremendous amount of construction work was necessary. In accordance 
with the so-called Defense Agreement of May 5, 1951, Icelandic labor was 
hired in great quantities for building roads, runways, barracks, hangars, 
officers’ living quarters, etc., although the work was carried out by American 
contractors under the guidance of American specialists. 

The Icelandic workers were paid by American standards and their pay 
rolls as well as the use of Keflavik by civil airlines, now totalling 14, became 
a steady source of dollar income for Iceland's national economy. Thus the 
boom was being protracted which had started during the war and was pro 
longed by the 14 million dollars Marshall Aid afforded to this country 
Thus, the activities at and around Keflavik not only offset the heavy losses 
due to constant failing of the herring fisheries—one of the main industries 
of the country—but were even largely responsible for the spectacular rise 
in the standard of living in Iceland. During the years since the war Reykjavik 
grew from 35,000 to 60,000, sprawling out in all directions with solid mod 
ern houses of concrete growing up everywhere and replacing the traditional 
but less satisfactory habitations made of wood and corrugated iron. Luxuries 
like electric stoves, refrigerators and streamlined kitchens are standard 
equipment in many of the new houses, and although the road net is very 
limited and hardtop roads still unknown, there are more new American 
cars per capita in Reykjavik than in any other Scandinavian capital 


But the effects of the Keflavik boom were not exclusively beneficial to this 
small nation. The high wages paid by the American contractors soon proved 
such an attraction to the Icelandic workers that the fishing fleet, the merchant 
marine, and other vital industries began to suffer from an acute labor short 
age. Also, the high standard of living of the workers employed at Keflavik 
spurred the unions to demand higher and higher wages also in other fields, 


and, on account of the labor shortage, the unions were often in a position 


to dictate their terms to the employers. The rising wage level was followed 
by rising prices and inflationary pressure for the whole national economy 

Another stumbling block was the behavior of certain American elements. 
While the mostly handpicked military personnel was extraordinarily well 
behaved and gave cause for few complaints, some of the civilian employees 
at Keflavik made the Icelanders raise their eyebrows. They were used to 
heavy spending where they came from, and, not subject to military discipline, 


they did not see why they should behave differently in a foreign land. But 
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standards are different in a quiet city like Reykjavik from what they are in 
an American or Canadian boom town. What may be considered perfectly 
normal behavior out West may be looked upon as outrageous by stolid 
Icelanders. Reykjavik is a city devoid of nightlife in the usual sense and its 
citizens did not like to find their few sedate restaurants crowded by noisy 
and free-spending foreigners. 

The impact of the machine age descending with a vengeance upon a calm 
and slow-moving society with a centuries-old pattern of propriety was ag 
gravated by the somewhat different standards of value and philosophies of 
the two nations. The Icelanders are a small but self-assertive nation, introvert 
and speculative with a deep incerest in literature and bookish occupations, 


and extremely proud of their thousand-year-old unbroken traditions and 


culture, Iceland has the greatest production of books per capita in the entire 


world, There are more book stores in Reykjavik alone than in Detroit, a 
city of 2 millions. More authors can live on writing books in Iceland than 
in Norway, another well read nation, with a population twenty times as 
large. Collections of poems sell by the thousands; it even happens that 5000 
copies are printed of the first book of an unknown poet—in a nation of 
150,000, 

Also, their set of values differs markedly from that of the Americans. In 
Iceland which through centuries of foreign domination and often abysmal 
poverty never developed an indigenous upper class, money alone does not 
give prestige to a man. An Icelander wins respect and good standing in his 
community if he is known as a godur drengur, a man of integrity and high 
ethical esteem. Whether he is rich or a pauper makes little difference. 

Such a nation is not easily impressed by the people who bring dollars, 
gadgets and Cadillacs to Leif Eiriksson’s homeland. Individually they get on 
quite well with Americans but without the slightest trace of any feeling of 
inferiority because of their country being small and poor by American 
standards, In the eyes of the Icelanders it is the Yanks who are Johnnies 
come-lately to democracy and civilization. Why, they did not even exist as 
a nation until almost 800 years after Icelanders built the first houses on 
American soil! For all their talk about success, money and gadgets, for all 
their efficiency and technical know-how, they have not even arrived at the 
poetic age yet! 


For all these reasons it was easy for the Communists to exploit any tension 
and any unpleasantness that might arise in or around Keflavik and the 
presence of Americans in Iceland. And the Communists are a real powet 
in Iceland. They are the third largest party and polled at the last election 
12,422 out of 77,512 votes, winning 7 out of 51 seats in the legislature. The 
Communists’ real seat of power, however, is in the trade unions. 
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For years the Communists have been campaigning against the pro 
American foreign policy of the government and Iceland's membership in 
NATO, presenting the American influence as a danger to national traditions 
and the Icelandic way of life. Many of the older generation tend to agree 
with them when they think of the lure which jazz, American films, American 
picture magazines and even comics have become to the youth of Iceland. 

This campaign is effective far beyond the narrow circle of partisans and 
fellow travelers. It has caused also the non-Communist press to play up un 
pleasant incidents out of proportion to their real importance. Also, the shaky 
political setup with the uneasy government coalition between the two major 
parties, the Conservatives and the Agrarians, makes it not too hard to stit 
up the troubled waters. Having won national independence as late as 1918 
and having had a non-resident king until 1944, the Icelanders attach great 
importance to all matters relative to the sovereignty of the republic. 

In order to allay the suspicions of the Icelanders, the Americans went fat 
out of their way to relieve Icelandic grievances. They signed, in 1954, a 
working agreement about the base that was scheduled to create a bette 
atmosphere for U.S.-Icelandic cooperation. Part of this agreement, which 
has never been published, is the already mentioned segregation of American 
military personnel, 

Other provisions were these: 

Ihe American contractor's agreement was not to be renewed. Instead, all 
building activities should be carried out by Icelandic contractors. All con 
struction work was to be done by Icelandic labor except for such cases where 
Icelandic workers with the necessary experience could not be found. The 
Americans were to supply the Icelanders with modern machinery and othe 
equipment for this purpose. To the extent that this had not been done 
already, Icelandic workers were to be trained tree of charge in the handling 
of such equipment, either at the base or in the United States. The employ 
ment of Icelandic labor was to be regulated on a quota system to be worked 
out by the Icelandic government, in order to ensure the national economy 
of Iceland against labor shortages through overly heavy migration to Keflavik, 
this formerly sleepy fishing village which has already swollen up to be Ice 
land's fourth largest city. 

That this agreement with its extraordinary curtailments of American 
G.1.’s was accepted in Washington shows an unusual amount of restraint 


on the part of the United States. But experience has shown that it was 


wise to trade a military morale problem for better relations with the popula 


tion in whose country this important base is located. On a recent visit to 
Iceland the writer was assured by Icelanders and Americans alike that rela 
tions between the two have improved considerably. And Colonel Paul G. 


Hollister, second in command of the base, stated that there had not been a 
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single case of A.W.QO.L. during the 28 months he had been with the Iceland 


Defense Force. On the other hand, there is of course no really alluring place 


a G.I. could go, if he felt like going over the hill. 

How things will work out in the future, is a different question, though. 
A foreign base on the soil of this traditionally isolationist and peaceful coun 
try can never be popular. If the spirit of Geneva prevails, many Icelanders 


may wish to get rid of the base, since it has, in their eyes, become superfluous. 


Dr. Gunnar Leistikow is a Danish new spaperman now living in New York as cor 
respondent for Scandinavian newspapers. He took his degree of doctor of social 


science at the Unwersity of Vienna with a thesis about the Danish-Icelandic Union 


PRE-SNOW 
BY LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLI 


© stain of color mars the memory, 

Only the light of day surprising m« 

As, drowsy in her arms without a sti 
I sensed what afternoons, and mothers, were, 
The tide which brought me in from sleep to waking 
Over this place of light and silence breaking 


Mothers were quiet, brooding on the child, 
And life upon one canvas could be held 
Which being colorless would never fade 

Or drown the daylight of that first decade 
Mothers were quict when the sleep was going, 
And looking back, I seem to sec it snowing. 


But in suc h youth, pressed close as child to mother, 
Layers of memory imprint each other; 

The snowflakes falling quiet as the moon 

Were brushwork of a later alternoon 

When at the window I stood staring high 

To watch a wonder loosen from the sky 


Enclosure solt as one that | had known, 
A stillness floating down to meet my own 





‘ALONE’ 


A woodcut by 


John Savio 


JOHN SAVIO-ARTIST OF THE LAPPS 


BY NILS A. YEREBERG 


iL it ever be possible to trace 
from the 
hunters of the Ice Age to 
the modern natives of the circumpolar 
the Arctic? We 


testimony 1s too scarce, 


the lifeline primi 


tive 


region ol 
know, The 


the gap seems immense, 


may never 


and 


\nd yet, looking at a Lapp, carving 


his vivid reindeer outlines into hard 


bone, we sense an artistic relationship 
between him and the unknown primi 
tive who cut or painted /is reindeer in 
Altamira o1 


the caves ol Dordogne, 


11,000 years Or More ago 

The observant eye, the firm hand, are 
common to both of them. 

Like the hunter-artists of the Ice Age, 
the primitive members of hunting o1 


nomadic tribes of the North are closely 


acquainted with the animals surround 
ing them. The world of beasts and birds 


holds no secrets from the eye and ea 


of primitive man. They are 


his friends, 
his prey, sometimes his gods, and al 
ways his neighbors, with whom he lives 
and communicates in numerous ways 
What happens when the eye and hand 
olf a primitive are combined with the 


knowledge, 


culture, and refinement of 


a modern artist? 
lo this question the life and works 
of John Savio, the late Lapp artist of 
Finnmark, Norway, may give an answer 
John Andreas Savio born with 
the returning sun, after two months of 


arcthl 


was 


winter darkness 


His 


on January 28, 
South 


1go2 birthplace was in 
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JOHN SAVIO 


Varanger, the northeastern corner ol 
Norway, near the border of Russia. 

His father, Per John Savio, although 
a farmer and fisherman in everyday lite, 
was a Lapp of unusual accomplishments 
and was famous among his countrymen 
With another Lapp he had shared the 
hardships of the Antarctic, as a mem 
ber of Carsten Borchgrevink’s expedi 
tion in 1899-1900, which reached a point 
nearer the South Pole than any previous 
expedition. In his book about that en 
terprise, Borchgrevink mentions Savio 
as an excellent skier, brave and intelli 
gent and “perhaps the man of the ex 
pedition I remember with the pro 
foundest thankfulness. On more than 
one occasion he saved the lives of mysell 
and others, putting his own at stake,” 

With the gold medal for life-saving 
on his chest, far-traveled and famous, 
Per Savio returned to his native land 
and shortly after married Else Strimp 
whose father was one of the wealthiest 
reindeer-owners in his district 

His son, John Savio, was orphaned 
when only three years old 
alter his 


\ few days 
Per 
and he was 
drowned in the Varanger Fjord, whil 
sailing to Vads¢@ to buy a coffin for her 
funeral. 


wile’s death in 


capsized, 


1gos, 


Savio’s boat 


Although tragic, these events became 
of importance in the development of the 
future artist. His parents had been 
“farming Lapps,” cattle-raisers and fish 
ermen. Now the orphan was adopted 


by his grandparents, Josef and Sara 


Strimp, who were “mountain Lapps 
and reindeer-owners. A new world, rich 
in impressive and primitive life, 
changing with the seasons of the year, 
epened to the watchful eye of the lit 


evel 


tle boy. When he was only four or five 


years old he showed a remarkable facul 
ty for drawing objects and situations 
which attracted his eye 

The social position of his grandpai 
ents contributed to the development of 


that freedom in self-re 


manners and 


JOHN ANDREAS SAVIO 


which in his adult years chat 
acterized John Savio. 

About his childhood little is known, 
except that he making 
sketches. And he was granted the bene 
fits of higher education, thanks to the 
wealth of his grandfather. He first went 
to a secondary school in Harstad, and 
from there in 1919 to a higher school 
(‘gymnasium’) in Oslo. After a short 
his studies were inter 
rupted, He had to spend about a year in 


a hospital, and some time later in a tu 


spect, 


continued 


time, however, 


berculosis sanatorium 

Once the vicissitudes of life 
proved to favor the artistic fate of John 
Savio, Perhaps the peace 


more 


and rest of 
hospital life were instrumental in con 
centrating his mind upon what was to 
be his life-work. At any rate, he gave 
up his former studies and, in 1920, he 
entered the School of Arts and Crafts 
in Oslo. Here he learned the elements 


of drawing, painting in oils, and water 
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O. Vering 


“A LAPP” 


i woodcut by John Savio 


color, and—first in importance to him 


This 
was along 
classic lines. But we have a feeling that 
only a few narrow paths of this edu 
cation really led to the unknown sources 
of his artistic mind. 


the secrets of making woodcuts 
artistic education, of course, 


He went on working, usually by him 


self, unknown to the public. Perhaps 
what mostly impressed him in thos 
years the art museums. In_ the 
National Gallery of Oslo he might se¢ 


the powerful works of Edvard Munch, 


were 


who had re-invented a primitive wood 


cut technique to express his dramati 
scenes ol 
death 
Again Fate knocked at John Savio's 
door, His grandfathe 
alter a year 
to South Varanger to maintain § his 
rights as one of the heirs. Apparently, 
John Savio received only a small part 
of the inheritance. 


passions, lile, and 


Josef died, and 
the young artist returned 


bad in 
North Norway, and perhaps the ex 


Times were 
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penses for John’s education were sub 


tracted from his inheritance. 

But what John Savio regained in the 
pastures of his ancestors was not pri 
marily gold or silver, but the primitive, 
life of the 
the work 
ways of his tribe, whirled his 
like any 


Lapp, in summer camps and in 
tents. He studied the like 


strenuous, and exciting 
mountain Lapps. He 


and the 


shared 


lasso, and handled his 


gun 
young 
winter of his 


people, their reindeer and dogs, their 


enemics the wolves, and other wildlife, 


in which the district abounds 

\ post mortem exhibition of Savio's 
works gave evidence that many of them 
were inspired by sketches from his early 


childhood But 


merely memories to 


they 
jos 
into activity. Like the primitive hunter 
artist, he “in his head’’—all this 
wonderful world of life, struggle, 


and youth were 


notes him 


knew it 
and 
motion, that /e was called upon to im 
mortalize in his art 
As an artist, John Savio tried to ex 
different 


jects and techniques. It must be ad 


press himself sub 


through 


mitted that his portraits and other mo 
tifs in oil little 


His masterpieces are the numet 


and watercolor have 
merit 
ous woodcuts in black and white or in 
color, especially those which focus upon 
the life of the Lapps and the nature of 
his land 

Savio developed his woodcut tech 
during the 


his pe rsonal style 


nique nineteen-twentics 


already fashioned 
After 
Romsdal and Lofoten 
perhaps in search of “tourist” motifs 


By 1gyo he 


traveling for 


some time in 


autumn ol 
I he re, 


exhibition, in the 


1g3o he came to 
in October, he had his 
Society of Arts 


Kunstforen ge), founded in 


AK 


lromsé 
first 
(Tromsé 
1924 
I hu 


the Society at that time and became well 


present writer was chairman of 
acquainted with Savio, and found him 
to be a very promising and sincere artist. 


It was also my duty to comment and 
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WOLVES AND REINDEER” 


4 woodcut by John Savio 


4 BEAUTIFUL DAY” 


woodcut by John Savio 
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WILD GEESE 


i woodcut by 


“criticize” the exhibitions—as very few 
others were willing to do that job! | 
contess it gives me a certain satisfaction 
to read what the young critic wrote on 
that occasion: 

“John Savio has his force in the vivid, 
powerful woodcut, with motifs from the 
life of the mountain Lapps 
astonished at 


One 1s 
the sureness with which 
the motions of men and animals are re 
produced, We find in these works som« 
of the instinctive alertness of Lapp art, 
combined with the taste and artistry of 
modern man. The two fighting reindeer 
and his latest work, ‘Reindeer 
Mother With Calf,’ are, in fact, genu 


SLAQS, 


ine masterpieces. One must hope that 
Savio will 
hibit 
conditions 
lieve he 
tion.” 


have an opportunity to ex 
his works unde 
farthes 


would attract no 


more favorablk 
firmly be 


little 


south. I 


atten 


John Savio 


I his forecast, in fact, came true. Savio 
another 


years and then had his second exhibi 


returned to Varanger fon two 


tion in Troms¢@ in 1932. He was now on 
The led 
a new world of rich artis 
tic inspiration engulfed him, Hf, of all 
he saw there, any special art form may 


his way south him to 


way 
Paris, where 


have impressed him, it must have been 


Japanese woodcut drawing. 


apart, 


Though 


geographically fa and 


Lapp 


Japanese seem to have something in 


common: the keen observation of nature 
and the power of reproducing it in liv 
ing and striking lines. A woodcut lik« 
“Wild 
inspired by oriental art, although not 
necessarily. At the 


birds, silhouetted against 


Savio’'s Geese” have been 


may 


any rate, move 


ments of the 
the bright summer night of Finnmark, 
and 


In experience conception aré all 


his own 





JOHN 


Savio did attract 
one-man 


attention. He had 
exhibitions in Paris during 
1933, 1934, and 1936. Unfortunately, | 
have seen none of the original French 
comments on his works. But, according 
to other sources, he was at least partly 
met with enthusiasm. 

Ihe problem now, however, was to 
secure a living. And that proved dit 
ficult enough. His grandfather's money 
seems to have come to an end quit 
soon, and Savio had to rely on himself 
and his art Between and 
the trips to Paris, he spent his time 
in Oslo. It seems that he never had a 
separate exhibition in Oslo while alive 
He had gained in reputation, and had 
some well-to-do friends who were will 
ing to help him. But Savio had his 
pride. He was known to walk about the 
streets of Oslo, offering his woodcuts 
and other works to people in offices, 
restaurants, and other places. 

Probably he did not get the food and 
care he needed. He was again attacked 
by tuberculosis. 


alone. alter 


Today doctors might 


have saved him. At that time it was 
impossible. He died in an Oslo hospital 
in 1938, only 36 years old. 

After his death—in 1939 and 1941 
some of 


his friends had memorial ex 
hibitions arranged in Oslo. If his coun 
trymen did not know it before, 
realized that they had an 
original and clearly individual artist 
Critics of these years are unanimous in 
praising his woodcuts from the world 
of the Lapps. The vivid movements of 
living creatures, the reindeer 
over the snowy mountains 


they 


now lost 


racing 
olten with 
wolves at their heels—the fighting stags, 
the calf, the 
peaceful camp under the shifting light 


of the North 
One feature is prominent in Savio’'s 


wandering mother and 


all this was his realm 


Nils 1 


Yireberg ina we ll-known 


SAVIO 


art. While other Lapp artists seem espe 
cially the herd, 
Savio preters to outline the lew, the 
individual man or animal. Look at his 
woodcut of the majestic reindeer stag, 
standing on a high rock. Is he sniffing 
the air? Or roaring his longing across 
the endless mountain pastures? “Okta” 
(“Alone”) is the title of this 
piece. That lonely, longing creature in 
the wilderness of the world 
himself? 


devoted to drawing 


master 
is it Savio 


Or let us pause before his color wood 
cut of “The Lapp.” This, indeed, is a 
primitive man. But no slave or subdued 
tribesman he, no specimen of a dying 
race! His fierce and fiery face, his in 
scrutable mongolic eyes, stare at us in 
pride, defiance, and primitive power. 
This too is Savio, a strong and self-con 
scious artist, a natural aristocrat. 

Ars longa, vita brevis. John Savio died 
young, but his work will live. It com 
prises a valuable fund of ethnological 
material, But, most important of all, 
it has contributed the her 
of the world, Others have tried to 
imitate him 


Lo artistic 
itage 
in vain, Savio would have 
smiled at this. For he was a good man 
He 


ated, even loved, him 
writk 


made many friends, who appreci 


He 


small stories from the 


could tell o1 
life of the 
Lapps in his own dry humor and illus 
trate 


\bove 
ol 


sublime. 


them in his characteristic lines 


all, he 
art, 


studied art and the his 
tory 


the 


in his tireless striving for 


led from a 
Finnmark 
the centers of European art 


John Savio's life path 


clistant 


border district of 


to 
His wan 
ce rings have ceased, but his works have 
found thei 
Phe 
fine 
Phule 


way to countries lar away 


world is coming to recognize this 


and noble artist from Ultima 


Norwe 


ian author and art criti 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND 
JENNY LIND 


BY KNUD HENDRIKSEN 


LYHOUGH Hans Christian Ande 
sen, Denmark's great writer ol 
fairy tales, remained unmarried 

throughout his life, he was far from be 

ing without appreciation for womanly 
beauty and charm. But even so, there 
can be no doubt that he was not very 
well suited for marriage. Having been 
very poor in his youth, he had reached 
the age of 17 before he entered second 
ary school for the first time, and he 
became a student in the university at 
the age of 2, rather late for those days 

These facts may perhaps have been 

some of the contributing causes of his 

extremely reticent attitude towards the 
female sex. But nevertheless, there were 


three women in his life whe, at various 


times, affected him very deeply and 


aroused in him emotions which must 
have been closely akin to love 

One summer, while still at the uni 
versity, he visited the home of a school 
mate by the name of Christian Voigt, 
whose father was a rich merchant who 
owned a stately old house in the town 
of Faaborg on the island of Fyn. This 
house, incidentally, still 
appeared at the time of Hans Christian 
Andersen's visit. At the Voigt 


young Andersen met his friend's young 


stands as it 
home 
er sister, Rigborg, and before long he 
was burning with infatuation for he 
He 


poem to Rigborg Voigt. Tehe young girl 
realized that 


even dedicated a beautiful love 
Andersen had great talent 
and liked him very much, but she was 
already engaged to another and merely 
wanted Andersen to remain a good 
friend. Her last letter to him, in which 
she said a final goodbye, was found in a 
little leather pouch on the poet's breast 


after his death in 1875, and his close 


friend, Edvard Collin, burned it with 


out having read it. 


Phe 


dersen deeply was Louise Collin, th 


second woman who affected An 


daughter of his benefactor, Jonas Col 
lin. But in this case 
the family as 


it was undoubtedly 
a whole, and not the girl 
only, to whom Andersen wanted to be 
come engaged 

In 1848 the great Swedish singer Jen 
ny Lind arrived in Copenhagen. Whil 
there she was the house guest of Augtst 
Bournonville, the 


As might 
+ 


famous ballet master 
have been expected, “The 
Swedish Nightingale” received nume 
ous requests to sing during her stay in 
Copenhagen, but was actually afraid to 
do so. “In Sweden every one is so kind 
and good to me; imagine if I perform 
in Copenhagen and get hooted at! I 
don't dare said. But Bournon 
ville and Hans Christian Andersen, who 
had become a 


a friend of the 


to!” she 


by now famous author 
Bournonvilles, 


her forget all her fears, 


and was 
made and she 
finally appeared in the role of Alice in 
Robert le Diable. 
and Nature,” 


Danish 


“Here reigned Truth 
Andersen. The 
with a 
serenade and a torchlight parade; 


wrot 
students honored het 
and 


she sang again, thanked every one, and 


“Yes, I shall 
prove,” she said, “I 


I shall 


when I 


wept work hard and im 


shall 
than I am 


study hard! 


become better now 


once again shall visit Copen 
hagen!”’ 

Jenny Lind’s sweet nature, her charm, 
and he singing 


Andersen's falling deeply in 


beautiful were the 
cause of 
love with hei 

Two years later, in 1845, a big féte 
was given in Jenny Lind’s honor at the 
Hotel Royal 


in Copenhagen. In_ his 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AND 


tribute to Bournonvill 
said that 


brothers 


her, 
“all 


“That would be too many,” 


\ugust 
Danes want to be your 
she answered with a laugh, and turning 
to Andersen she said adroitly, “I would 
rather 
them all to be my 


much select one from among 


brother. Ande 
sen, would you like to be my brother? 
Whereupon the fraternal 


toast Was 


drunk in sparkling champagne. And as 


Andersen himself has said, “No books, 
no persons, have, for a time, had a bet 
ter and more purifying influence on m: 
as a poet than has Jenny Lind.” 
Powards the end of October of 1845 
Hans Christian Andersen lett Copen 
hagen in order to travel for a year in 
Germany. At Christmas time he was in 
Berlin, and probably not accidentally, 
for Jenny Lind was giving a series of 


Ande: 
Story of 


concerts there just at that time 


sen relates as follows in The 
My Life: 


And yet amid these 
with all 


social festivities, 
the amiable zeal and interest 
that were expended to make my stay 
pleasant, I had one disengaged evening, 
one evening on which I suddenly felt 
solitude in its most oppressive form. It 
that 
like 


witness something fes 


Eve, 
which I, 
willingly 


was Christmas very evening 


of all on a child, would 
most 
tive, stand beside a Christmas tree, glad 
dening myself with the joy of children 
and seeing the parents joyfully become 
Every one of the many 
which [I in truth felt that 


I was received as a relation, had fancied 


children again 
families in 
as I afterwards discovered, that I must 
have been invited out on that evening 
but I sat quite alone in my room at the 
hotel, and thought of my home in Co 
penhagen 

Meyer 
had 


Ova 


“Jenny Lind was in Berlin; 
beer, as he previously had told me, 
arranged to have her appear here; 
tions and admiration came to her every 
where, not only as an artist, but also as 
a woman; the combination created such 
that the theater 


an enthusiasm was 


JENNY LIND © 361 


Danish Information Office 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


T his portrail was made by Professor Vowel von 
Diesden 


dersen found it 


Vogelstein of German in t8ygr, An 


of striking likeness and yet a 


beautiful work of genius 


virtually stormed when she sang. In 
all the cities, in all the places where | 
talked about 


talk was not needed, however, she was 


came, every om her; this 
always in my thoughts, and it had ever 
been one of my most delightful dreams, 
to imagine a Christmas Eve spent in her 

that if J 
I would be spe nd 
with her. Ot 
I deslined all 
invitations from friends in Berlin, and 
when the had 


Lind, and sat 


company; I was 
Berlin at that 


u 
ing 


sure was In 
timc, 
lestive 


this evening 


this I was so certain that 
arrived—lI 


evening not 


been invited by Jenny 
hotel 
lonely, opened the window, 


at the 


room; I felt so 


looke d up 


was my Christ 


lonesome in my 


starry heaven, it 


mas tree; I felt so sad, some will pe 
haps call it sentimental; they know the 
name, I know the 
after I 


angry 


sensation. The morn 
was indignant, childishly 


because ol my 


ing 


wasted Christmas 
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JENNY LIND 


After a painting by 
H. Sddermark from about 1840 


Eve, and I told Jenny Lind about how 
dismally I had spent it. ‘I believed you 
were with princes and princesses!’ sh¢ 
said: then I told her that I had declined 
all invitations in order to be with her, 
and that 
to that for a very long time, even that 
I had come to Berlin during Christmas 
for that very reason. 

“*Kind!’ she said smiling, stroked my 
forehead, laughed at me and said, ‘It 
never occurred to me, besides I was in 


I had been looking forward 


vited out, but now we have to celebrat« 


REVIEW 


Christmas Eve all over again, and now 
I shall light the tree for the child! On 
New Year's Eve the Christmas tree will 
be standing at my house!’ And on the 
last evening of the year there was a littl 
tree with lights and decorations in her 
hotel just for me; Jenny Lind, her at 
tendant, and I constituted the wi.ol 
gathering. We three children of the 
North were together on Sylvester Eve 
I was the child for whom the Christmas 
tree was lighted; it was just like a game 
played by children; there were all the 
courses of a big dinner, tea, ice cream, 
and at last the cold table; Jenny Lind 
sang an aria and a few Swedish songs; it 
was indeed a 
ceived all the 
Our 
known and was mentioned in the news 
papers 


festive soirée, and I re 
gifts on the Christmas 
tree quict celebration became 
something about the two chil 
dren of the North, Jenny Lind 


Andersen, under the Christmas tre« 


and 


Jenny Lind while on a tour of the 
United States in 1851 was married to 
the German pianist and composer Otto 
Goldschmidt. In 1853 Hans Christian 
the Goldschmidts in 
the 
thus: “Her husband came and greeted 
A husky little boy stared at 
big eyes. I 


Andersen visited 


Vienna and later told about visit 
me heartily 


me with heard her 


sing 
again: it was the very same soulfulness, 
the same wealth and beauty of song! . 

it was the jubilantly singing bird; the 
nightingale cannot sing like this, neither 
can the thrush, there must be the soul 
of a child in it, a thoughtful soul; it 


must be sung by Jenny Goldschmidt 


Knud Hendriksen has for many years represented THe Review 


in Denmark and has written articles on Danish cultural subjects 





AERIAL VIEN 


KING 


tut 


OF KONGS@YA, FROM THE EAST 


KARL'S LAND 


BY ANDERS K. ORVIN 


that geologic 
Lertiary 
Period, the Barents Sea area formed 
Norway 


N the latter 
time span known as the 


part ol 


a continuous land mass from 
to Spitsbergen and eastward to Russia 
and Novaya Zemlya. This land, which 
was characterized by large valleys lead 
ing westward to the deep sea, was late 
pressed down by the extensive layers ol 
ice of the Quaternary Period. When th« 
ice melted away, the sea replaced it over 
nearly the whole area. The most moun 
tainous regions only remained above 
sea-level and now constitute all the is 
lands belonging to Svalbard, Norway's 
arctic archipelago, of which King Karl's 
the group. 

Phis small group of islands is located 
at approximately 78° 50’ North lat. and 
28° East long., only kilometers 
north-east of Edge Island. The area of 
King Karl's Land is only 339.6 square 
kilometers, or i27.8 square miles, The 
largest islands are Kongs@ya, 145 square 
kilometers in area, and Svensk@ya, situ 
ated 28 kilometers 
and separated from it by Rivalen Sound 


Land is easternmost 


1Oo 


west of Kongsg@ya 


with an area of 118 square kilometers 
Phey became Norwegian territory with 
Svalbard in 
been “No man’s land” up to that time 


the rest of 1925, having 

Owing to the drift ice in the Barents 
Sea, no man set foot on King Karl's 
Land until over 250 years after Willem 
had 
This fact 
ficulty ships in the 


discovered Svalbard in 
may be due to the dil 


old 


navigating through the ice, 


Barents 
15Q6 
days had in 
and per 
haps also due to long periods with 
severe ice conditions during the time 


when Spitsbergen was a center for 
whaling expeditions, 

Purchas His Pilgrimes, an English 
work on travel and discovery, published 
in 1619, relates that one of the whalers 
under the command of Thomas Edge 
saw the islands in 1617. Edge was not 
on board himself, but on his map he 
has shown a land stretching from a posi 
tion far south of the island of Hopen 
and northward to about 78° North. He 
called this land Wiche’s Land after a 


London merchant, Richard Wiche, who 


had sent Edge to Spitsbergen in 1617 
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{BEL@YA SEEN FROM THE AIR 


However, this land cannot be identical 
with King Karl's Land, which is situ 
ated between 78 North, 
and could not have been sighted east of 
Edge Island and Hopen. Even the 
northernmost part of this Wiche’s Land 
was estimated to be far to the 
where King Karl's Land actually is 
Edge’s narrative also tells us that they 
“killed stores of sea-horses 
then came into Bel Sound.’ 
therefore, no 
Wiche's Land has been forma 
tions only or a “fata morgana.” The 
most reasonable explanation is that the 
captain on the whaler felt certain that 
he was east of Edge Island, when he 
was actually in the Storfjord and from 
here saw the west coast of Edgc 
and Barents Island. 
very plausible theory is the 
geologist A. G. Nathorst, 
the islands in 1898. 

The fact is that we have no evidence 
of the islands having been seen at all 
until 1853, when the Norwegian seal 
ing skipper Erik Eriksen of Ténsberg 
saw the islands from a mountain on 
Edge Island. He then thought it was 
the land discovered by 


jo’ and 79 


south olf 


there and 
L here is, 


reason to that 


assure 


cloud 


Island 
The author of this 
Swedish 


who visited 


Commander 


Gilles in 
the land Gilles Kvitéya 
(White Island), situated farther north 
Captain Eriksen did not approach the 
newly discovered islands that year, but 
in 1859, when the ice 


1707, but we now know that 


seen by was 


conditions were 
favorable, he, on 


the 


July 27, 


islands, 


landed on 


westernmost of the later 


named Svenskévya where he 


from 
felt 
islands had been hitherto un 


known. He dispatched a letter to the 


also 


saw Kongsdéya. He 


that the 


certain, then 


Norwegian Government's Ministry of 


the Navy and reported his discovery 
An English 


translation of this letter 
was published by Adolf Hoel in The 
Geographical Review, Vol. XXV, 145, 
pp. 426-478, and runs as follows 

lonsberg, November 4th, 1859 


Roval 
Ministry 


To the 
Navy 


As I 


would 


Norwegian Government's 


have supposed that this probably 


interest the high Department, | 


humbly beg to submit the 


> 


most following 
report 

Having cruised for several days in a 
N.N.I Ryk Yses Islands I 


came on July 27 this year under 2 islands, 
whose existence is not found plotted on any 


direction from 
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Arctic Sea 
island extended in the 
and §.S.1 


of which was found to be in latitude 78 


chart of the The most southerly 


direction of N.N.W 


by compass, the southern point 


37’ N and longitude 27° 20’ E of Green 


a 
wich. I estimated the island to be at least 
mile { 


g miles [1 sea nautical miles} in 
circumference 

We 
to TOW in the boats I discovered 
to the still larger 
whose southern part had the shape of a 


semicircle. I 


landed upon it and while we tried 


around it 
north of it a island 


could not, however, find out 


how far this island extended northwards, as 
the land was entirely surrounded by ice in 


that direction. The islands were separated 


KARL’S 


AING 


LAND 


, 25 
NORDAUSTLAN DET 


&, 


Re | 


art 


rsk Polari 


heermenation 
sstitutt 


KARL'S LAND 


by a 


Strait 3 miles across 


the 
high with projecting low 


Otherwise 


land was quite 


lands in several directions, besides which 


a number of smaller 
the 


be mentioned 


islands and rocks were 
land. It 
that in 1853 I sighted land 
a high mountain on Stans Foreland 
the 


located at northern 


may also 


from 


Island] in direction 


I assumed it to be 


Edge mentioned 


above but 


land, which 


was discovered by 


Commander Gilles in 


1707. He states it to be very high, and in a 
way it is marked down on the maps of the 
Arctic Ocean. I 


peculiar at all. Lying 


therefore did not find it 


24 miles off the posi 


stated, however, it hardly be the 


land 


tion can 


same but is doubtless another 





566 THE 
more to the north. Especially as the erros 
is northsouth, and he, likely, has 
sighted it from Northeast Land or Tafel 
Berg [Parry Island} 

However 


rricest 


this may be, certain 


iL is Cutt 
that these islands have not previously been 
visited, Personally I wish that I should be 
able to go to these islands quite often, 4s 
I found there what I was looking for: the 
ice and the 
teeming with and polar 
bears, and being fitted out for such hunt 
ing, 1 made quite a fine catch during the 
few days I was staying ther 

NB: \ugust 2 
pushed me 5-6 miles off the islands, which 
were then surrounded by ice. I thus got into 
more than 100 


waters around these islands 


walruses, seals 


A northeasterly gale on 


fathoms of water, and no 


more animals were seen. Although I con 
tinued cruising there for 17 days no chang 
occurred, and owing to the late season | 
was compelled to leave the place for this 
year. I tried once more around 
Islands until without re 
sults, and then the cruise was shaped for 


home, 


Dhousand 
August 26, but 


obediently 


Fk, Eriksen 
Captain of the Sealaring bri 


Nordbye of 


I am, dear Sirs, Yours most 


TP onshe rg 


Vhis letter was published that au 
tumn in Morgenbladet,. Christiania 
(now Oslo), No. 32, but without any 
conspicuous headlines. The 
seems not to have been noticed or very 
soon passed into oblivion, because the 
sealing skipper Elling Carlsen of Trom 
sé, who also saw the islands in 1859, 
shortly before Eriksen went ashore, has 
been regarded as the first discoverer, 

Eriksen’s letter was found in the ai 
chives of the Ministry of Defense after 
a copy had come to the attention of 
Captain Fr. Schultz in the archives at 
Horten. He informed Sval 
bard- og Ishavs-undersgkelser” about it 
in April, 1931. The original letter is 
now in the archives of Norsk Polat 
institutt. 

Erik Eriksen was born on January 2+ 


1820, at Lyng@r, in southern Norway 


discovery 


“Norges 
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He received his certificate as skipper at 
an carly age, and was married to Anna 
B. Dehle from Hammerfest, where he 
lett 
Alter what has 
been reported by his family, Eriksen 
occupied himself for a number of years 


lived some 


years until he with his 


family for Tgénsberg 


with the construction of a whaling har 
poon gun, because he had seen numer 
ous whales on his expeditions without 
being able one. He had en 
countered Svend Foyn, who persuaded 


to catch 


him to come to Tgénsberg with his pro 


visional model and to associate himself 
with Foyn for utilization, It 


was, however, Foyn who later was given 


its further 


credit and who enjoyed the income de 
rived from the introduction of the har 
poon cannon in whaling. Eriksen, in 
deep chagrin, emigrated to U.S.A. wher 
he died in Dakota, probably during a 
1887-88 In 
order to honor him as the indisputable 
first discoverer of King Karl's Land and 
the first to set foot on shore there, Norsk 
Polarinstitutt has now, a hundred years 


snowstorm in the winter 


after the discovery, commemorated him 
the King 
Erik 


betwe cn 
Nordaustlandet 


by naming 


Karl's Land 
Eriksen Strait 


Ice conditions were apparently favor 


strait 
and 


able in the years following Eriksen’s dis 
a number of sealers wert 
the 
Elling Carlsen, for 
1868, 


covery because 


then in the vicinity of islands; 


among thes¢ 


were 
Sivert 
Tobiesen from Troms@ in 1864. That 
also A. E. Nordenskiéld and N 
Dunér sighted the islands from Kvit 
berget north of Ginevrabukta. In 1870 
the Germans Theodor von Heuglin and 
Count Waldburg Zeil saw the islands 
and named them Konig Karl's Land af 
ter the King Karl I of Wurtemberg 
Skipper A. Ulve saw the islands in 1871, 
and in 1872 skipper Nils Johnsen was 
the second to go ashore there. The same 
year the two Hammerfest skippers J]. 
Altmann and J. Nilsen were near the 
islands and circumnavigated them. On 


second and 


time in 


ycal 





KING 


{E RIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF SVENSK@YA 


IN THI 


the basis of their observations the first 
map of the islands was compiled in 
1873 by Professor H. Mohn, who named 
the islands after King Karl XV of Nor 
way and Sweden. Others, too, caught 
sight of the islands, among them the 
Englishman Arnold Pike in 1897 and 
the German Helgoland expedition in 
1898. But our most extensive knowledge 
of King Karl's Land originates from the 
A. G. Nat 


horst, whose expedition stayed on the 


Swedish geologist Professor 


islands from August 4 to 18, 1898, and 
undertook mapping and geological in 
vestigations. The expedition saw many 
bears and found holes after them in the 
snow on the western slope of Torden 
skiold Nathorst 
that N. Johnsen shot a large reindeer on 
1872, An 
dreassen bagged three on Svensk@ya in 
1889. In 1898 Nathorst found merely a 


Mountain also 


Says 


Kongs@ya in and 


Hi v 
eming 


KARL'S 


LAND 


Norsk Polarinstitutt 


WITH CAPE HAMMERFEST 


FOREGROUND 


antlers. No deer has been 


1d8q 


lew seen 
since 
l he only 


Land took place 


wintering on King Karl's 
1908-09, when Klaus 


Andersen of Troms@ fitted out 


an ex 
pedition of six men led by Anton Eilert 
sen. They built a house at Cape Ham 
mertest and a smaller one at ¢ Wels 


both two 


tp 
Svensk@ya The 
houses were only used that winter, and 
The 
was about ninety polar bears and some 
seals. No foxes were In the 
mer 190g they expected to be relieved 
by the difficult 
ice conditions no ship arrived, and they 


sentels, on 


have disappeared long ago catch 


found 


sum 


a sealer, but because of 


started the home journey on September 


g with a small 


sailboat, and without 


any other provisions than some 


had 
intention of bringing 


cubs these they 


the 


from bear 


cap 


tured with 


them along on the return journey, but 


were now forced to kill them 


Having 
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traveled a short distance they had to 
drag the boat across the ice and leave 
behind them on the ice their sail, bed- 
clothes, and whatever else they could 
do without, 

They reached Barents Island at Cape 
Mauch, rowed to Cape Waldburg and 
from there to Edge Island, where they 
found a house. After having killed some 
reindeer and made new sleeping bags, 
they continued to Cape Lee and crossed 
Storfjorden to Agardhbukta, where they 
left the boat and walked over 
Sassendalen 


land to 
along the coast to 
Advent City and Longyearbyen, They 
left Spitsbergen with S/S Munroe of 
the Arctic Coal Company on Septem 
ber 29. The furs and blubber, valued at 
about kroner, they had been 
forced to leave behind on King Karl's 
Land, but it was fetched in 1913, in 
good condition, and brought home by 
the trapper Karl ]. Bengtssen 

King Karl's Land has not been the 
object of detailed exploration and study 


and 


15,000 


since Nathorst was there in 1898, apart 
from the aerial photography under- 
taken in 1938 by “Norges Svalbard- og 


Ishavs-undersgkelser.”” The investiga 
tion by Nathorst and his colleagues was, 
however, so comprehensive that we have 
a thorough knowledge of these bleak 


and barren islands. 


Svenskéya and 


Dr. Anders K. Orvin is 
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Kongs@ya are built up of nearly hori 


zontal beds of shales and sandstones 


from the Jurassic and Cretaceous Peri 
ods, whereas the lower parts of the 
mountains 
origin. 


are 
Basaltic 


probably of Triassic 
sills and covers are 
found in many places. Abelgya is low 
and covered by debris. 


bor, and the 


This is no har 
shores, with considerable 
quantities of driftwood, are usually 
blocked by ic« 

In the Barents Sea up to 400 pola 
bears may be caught every summer by 
small sealers, and now also by groups 
of tourists leaving from Troms; and, 
furthermore, up to 200 bears are caught 
by wintering partics on Edge Island 
and Hopen. Because King Karl's Land 
is much visited by bears at the time the 
cubs are born, the polar bear has been 
protected on these islands throughout 
the year. The bears generally have their 
habitat in the remote polar ice pack, 
where man cannot reach them, and thus 
there is still no risk of actually extermi 
nating them. But all the 
regulations ought to be introduced to 
protect the bears everywhere during the 
summer, when the furs are of slight 
value. The best arrangement to bring 
this about might be to limit the num 
ber of 


samc, some 


bears that may be shot by 


any 
one hunter. 


Norwegian Polar Institute 


in Oslo. He has participated in many expeditions to Svalbard and other 


Arctic lands and has written extenswely about the polar regions 
of his about Svalbard appeared in the Autumn Number of Tut 


in article 
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LINNAEUS AS 


BY LOUIS 


HE fame of the great Swedish nat 

uralist of the eighteenth century, 

Carl Linné, better known by the 
Latinized form of his name, Linnaeus, 
has obscured the fact that he was a phy 
sician and holds an important place in 
the history of medicine. This is not re 
markable, as he was a veritable emperor 
of natural history and regarded by his 
contemporaries as the supreme author 
ity on matters pertaining to all three 
kingdoms of nature: animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. 

His binomial system of classification 
of plants and animals brought order out 
of the existing state of confusion in both 
botany and zoology. As a 
the 


botanist he 
was founder of economic botany, 
plant ecology, and plant geography. He 
named and described over ten thousand 
species of plants. As a zoologist he was 
the first to classify the whales as mam 
mals and not as fish. He was one of the 
first to draw attention to the fixed se 
quence of the earth's stratified rocks, 
and as a mineralogist he suggested the 
forms of crystals as a basis for classifica 
tion. His fame brought pupils from all 
over the world to the University of Up 
sala, where he was professor of botany 
for thirty-six years. Honors of every kind 
came to him. Frederick the Great called 
him the “Prince of Botanists."” The Em 
Maria Theresa of Austria con 
gratulated the Ambassador from Sweden 


that his country numbered so great a 


pr ess 


man as Linnaeus among its citizens. He 
was given a patent of nobility by his 
own king and scientific societies of many 
countries were proud to give him hon 
orary membership, It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the place of Linnacus as 
a physician has been overshadowed by 
his eminence as a naturalist. Neverthe 
less, he occupies a distinguished place 


A PHYSICIAN 


H. RODDIS 


his 
achievements as a medical man assure 
him a place in any Medical Hall ol 
barn 


in the history of medicine, and 


Linnaeus was born at Rashult in Sma 
land, Sweden, between midnight and 
one o'clock on the morning of May 13, 
1707. His father, a country clergyman, 
was thirty-three years of age at the time 
of his son's birth. The mother, Chris 
tina Brodersonia, was eighteen. It was 
intended that Karl would his 


father into the ministry, and his par 


follow 


ents, to use an old Scottish expression, 
“hoped to see their son wag his head in 
the pulpit.” The boy, however, showed 
so little aptitude in the usual studies 
preparatory to a theological course, that 
at least one of his teachers recommend 
ed that he be apprenticed to a shoe 
maker, as he never make his 
mark in a learned profession. Every 
medical man should be proud of the 
fact that it was a local physician, Dr 
John Rothman, who observed the boy's 
interest in the natural sciences and ex 
pressed the belief that he would do well 
in medicine, It was this opinion that 
led to the youngster being sent first to 
the University of Lund and then to the 
University of Upsala. It was customary 
at that time to go abroad to take the 
medical degree, and for students from 
the Scandinavian countries, the great 
medical centers of Germany and Hol 
land were particularly favored. Linnae 
us took his Doctor of Medicine degree 


at the University of Harderwyk in Hol 


would 


land in 1735. His thesis, then a require 


ment for the degree in medicine, was on 


intermittent fevers. Actually most of his 


medical studies had been at Upsala, so 
that sll that was required at the Dutch 
university certain 


were examinations 


and a thesis. 
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Linnaeus spent much time during the 
next two years at the University of Ley 
den, then the seat of one of the most 
celebrated medical schools in Europe 
Here the great Boerhaave was a proles 
sor with a reputation so great that a 
letter addressed simply, “Dr. Boerhaave, 
Europe,” reached him without delay. 
He was the author of several medical 
works widely used as textbooks during 
the eighteenth century, and an elemen 
tary chemistry text published by him in 
718 was used in the schools for morc 
than a hundred years. He made Hip 
pocrates his model and gave many ol 
his lectures at the bedside of the patient. 
Many of the most celebrated medical 
men of the time were at least 
trained under him. One of was 
Linnaeus, and there is evidence that 
Boerhaave had a great affection tor his 
young pupil and recognized his genius 

The period in Holland from 1735 to 
1738 was an important one for Linnae 
us, A rich banker, Clifford, had col 
lected plants from many parts of the 
world and had them in the gardens and 
greenhouses of his beautiful estate near 
Haarlem. Recommended by Boerhaave, 
Linnaeus was employed to describe this 
collection. He lived at the banker's 
house while engaged in the task that 
resulted in a richly illustrated volume 
published under the tithe Hortus Clif 
fortensis. It was during this time that 
the young botanist published several of 
his own books, notably his Systemae Na 
turae, and Fundamenta Botanica. It was 
these books and the assistance from 
Boerhaave and Clifford that made Lin 
naecus known as a brilliant young scien 
tist who was bringing about a revolu 
tion in botany and zoology, and enabled 
him to return to Sweden not only with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, but 
as one of the foremost naturalists of the 
day. 

It was his hope that this reputation 
and his medical degree would enable 
him to obtain the position on which 


in part 
these 
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he had set his heart, namely, the pro 
fessorship of botany at Upsala. There 


was, 


however, no immediate 


vacancy 
Stockholm for 


the next three years and engaged in the 


there; so he settled in 
there. In 
addition to the usual civilian practice 
he received an appointment as a “Resi 


dent Physician for the Navy.” 


active practice ol medicine 


It was a 
common thing at that time for sick and 
wounded seamen to receive treatment 
not only at hospitals maintained by the 
navy, but in civilian hospitals as well. 
Civilian medical men under contract to 
the government were employed, usually 
on a fixed fee per patient, Thus it gave 
the physician a certain assured income 
even though it might not be large. In 
any event it gave financial support to 
Linnaeus while he was establishing his 
practice. This he did very rapidly and 
with such success that he even had the 
queen for a patient. Linnaeus had 
treated one of the ladies of the court for 
a cough, The queen also had a cough 
and the lady urged her 
Doctor Linné. 


for 
This she did, and, as 
Her Majesty's cough also disappeared 
under treatment, the doctor's reputa 
tion was made. His practice now became 
so lucrative that he began to feel al 
most rich. He was, however, unhappy 
because he had no time for botany. It 
was at this time that he said to a friend 
“Once I had plants and no money but 
I was happy; now I have money but no 
plants and am unhappy.” 

Linnaeus in a letter 


to send 


to a friend de 
scribes his experience at the beginning 
of his medical practice in Stockholm, 
an experience duplicated by many a 
young doctor at the opening of his medi 
cal career: “I began to set up for a prac 
titioner, but my success was very slow. 
But in a short time adversity ceased to 
, and, after many clouded 
days, the lucid sun broke through my 
obscurity. I called to the 
everything turned prosperous; no 
patient could be cured without me; 


persec ute me 


ros was 


great 





LINNAEUS AS 


A 


PHYSICIAN 


LINNAEUS 


7 


A portrait painted by 


tll 


spent 


from four o'clock in the 
late at night, I visited the sick, 
nights with them, and earned money 

Here is the whole story of the ris 


of a successful physician compressed 


morning 


into a few sentences. 
the 


In 1740 the chair of botany at 


1. Roslin in 


University ol Upsala became vacant 


death of Olaus Rudbeck, 
and Linnaeus made application to be 


Nicholas Rosen, 


however, by reason of his long service 


through the 


com his successor, 
at the University, obtained the position 


In 1741 the chair of medicine, or “Phys- 
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ic and Medicine” as it was ofhcially 
designated, became vacant through the 
retirement of the incumbent, and Lin 
naeus was appointed to this post main 
ly by the influence of Count Tessin, 
later the Prime Minister. Linnaeus lec- 
tured as professor of medicine for only 
one year. Rosen desired to be professor 
of medicine, while it was the greatest 
ambition of Linnaeus to be prolesso 
ol botany, As both positions were equal 
in academic status and salary, the two 
men obtained permission the 
Chancellor of the University to ex 
change. Thus in 1742 Linnaeus ob 
tained the place he desired above all 
others. 

Although this ended his formal medi 
cal career, he continued to have an ac 
tive interest in medicine, seeing many 
former patients who still wished to have 
him treat them, and also treating many 
friends and members of his family. His 
many medical publications throughout 
his lifetime also testify to his continued 


from 


interest in medical subjects. In 1749 
Linnaeus published his Materia Medica. 


This was one of the most important 
medical books of the eighteenth century. 
It must be remembered that there were 
then no great pharmaceutical firms in 
existence and no large scale manufac 
ture of drugs. Also there were no meth- 
ods for preserving and packaging drugs 
as exist at the present time, Thus a 
medicinal plant garden for the produc- 
tion of drugs of vegetable origin was a 
necessity for every physician, or else 
access to such a garden. Equally neces 
sary was the botanical medical 
knowledge required to grow, identify, 
extract, and employ the various drugs 
in the treatment of disease. Works on 
materia medica covered this field of 
medicine and were in great demand. 
The Materia Medica of Linnaeus de- 
scribed 535, plants. For each plant there 
was given information including the of- 
ficial name, synonyms, specific botani 
cal characteristics, the countries where 


and 
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found, the medicinal substances ob 
tained from it, and their effects on the 
human body, In an appendix there was 
a sort of therapeutic table or index ol 
diseases, with the appropriate remedies 
opposite, and the dosage and methods 
of administration of each drug. 

From 1749 to 1769 eight volumes ol 
academic dissertations on medicine and 
natural history were printed with Lin 
nacus as editor, They were similar to 
our theses today for advanced degrees 
and were prepared under the direction 
of Linnacus. In many instances they 
were amplifications or extensions of his 
own work, and some ol them were en 
They were re 
printed in Germany and Holland and 
contain a wealth of litthey known 
naean material on medicine and 
ural history 


tirely written by him. 


Lin 
nat 
Botanical and zoological 
subjects predominate, but there are for 
ty-three essays devoted to medicine. 
These include such diverse subjects as 
animal medicine; 
diseases more prevalent in winter; the 
origin of stone in the bladder; impedi 
ments to advances in medicine; the ad 


substances used in 


vantages of breast feeding of infants 
over other methods; the diseases of sea 
men; drugs to be added or deleted in 
the Swedish dispensatory; salads used in 
Europe; the relation of health to dil 
ferent kinds of bread; Solomon on old 
age; the foundations of a good constitu 
tion; benefits of exercise; the bites of 
venomous the 
tradesmen; the effects of spirituous liq 


animals; diseases ol 


uors; lepfosy in Finland; variety in 
foods; the use and abuse of hot and cold 
foods; the changes in the body inci 
dent to different stages of life; mineral 
waters; and the classification of dis 
Cases. 

This represents a wide range of in 
terest in the field of medicine. Some of 
the essays contained original contribu 
tions to medical knowledge. One of the 
most interesting deals with the idea that 


many diseases are caused by the inva 
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STATUE OF LINNAEUS 


Chis bronze statue was completed by Fr. Kjellberg in 1885 and stands in 


Humlegdrden in Stockholm. 
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sion of the body by minute animalcules 
or animal parasites. ‘Ihe 
was then known to be the 
scabies, or itch as it 1s commonly called, 


acarus mit 


cause ol 


but Linnaeus made the suggestion that 
many other diseases such as dysentery, 
smailpox, measles, and a number ol 
other conditions might be caused by liv 
ing organisms that had gained entrance 
to the body. This, of course, is a the 
oretical expression of the germ origin 
ol the infectious diseases a century be 


fore it was demonstrated by Pastew 
and Koch, The essay on the diseases of 
tradesmen was one of the carly ventures 
into the field of industrial 
and the one on the diseases of sailors 
was a pioncer work on naval hygiene 
In the study of the respiratory infections 
of the wintei names 
the extremely cold winters of Europ: 
as those of 1586, 1665, 1684, 1740, and 
1752. 

A medical episode is recorded by Lin 
naeus in regard to the birth of his 
youngest daughter, Sophia, in 1757. The 
child was born apparently lifeless, and 
her father used artificial respiration by 
the direct method, that is, by applying 
his lips to the mouth of the infant and 
blowing air into the lungs twelve or 
fourteen times a minute. The result was 
most successtul, as the child soon began 
to breathe, and there is but little doubt 
that the prompt and efhcient action of 
the physician father was life-saving in 
this case. In a letter to a friend Lin 
naeus told the story in a few dramatic 
sentences: “Tuesday evening my wife 
was delivered of a daughter after a 
severe labor. The girl was apparently 
stillborn, but we used artificial respira 
tion, and, after a quarter of an hour, 
she showed signs of life and is now tol 
erably well.” 

This daughter was a favorite child, 
and, as a little girl, followed her father 
about everywhere. He often took her to 
his class-room and held her on his knee 
as he lectured on botany. One of his 


medicine, 


season, Linnacus 
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students has leit a delighthul picture 
of the little girl, then three or four years 
of age, sitting on her father’s lap play 
ing with a flower or a string, and keep 
ing up an artless prattle to herself that 
formed a charming accompaniment to 
the tones of the lecturer, 


Lhe that 


Linnacus an honored place in the his 


achievements have given 


tory of medicine are the following: 


Lhe first description of aphasia 
or loss of memory. Linnaeus de 

scribed this in 1742, eleven years 
before the next description in 


medical literature by van Swi 


tcn 
\ pioneer in pointing out that 
living organisms are responsible 
for many discases 

diet for 
arthritis 


Originated a lamous 


the treatment of and 
yout in which strawberries were 


daily. A 


included regular 


caten once or twice 


regimen that 
physical exercise and reduction 
of rich foods formed a part ol 


the treatment. 


\ pioncer in nautical medicine 
at a time when naval surgeons 
foundations ol 


were laying the 


naval hygiene 


The se 
enough to make the reputation of any 


contributions to medicine are 
physician and have made Linnaeus a 
notable figure in the annals of medicine. 

His own health seems to have been 
excellent until he was about filty years 
of age, when he 


what 


began to suffer some- 


from gout. He recovered by fol 
lowing his own method of treatment 
with a strawberry diet, exercise, and the 
reduction in rich 


1774 he had 


foods and wine. In 


his first serious illness, 


when he suffered an attack of apoplexy. 
In his diary in 1776 Linnaeus made the 
following 


entry: “Linnaeus 
limps, can hardly walk, talks confusedly, 
can scarcely writ« 


pathe Li 


His death occurred 
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on June 10, 1778, at eight o'clock in the — the realm of Nature and found in each 
evening. He was buried in the cathedral of them infinite wisdom and power.” 


at Upsala. Among the many noble memorials 

Chaucer in his account of the Doctor erected to Linnaeus none is more beau 
of Physic in the Prologue to the Can- tiful than the bronze statue by Kjell 
terbury Tales says that “his study was berg in Humlegarden in Stockholm, At 
but lytel on the Bible,” and it is fre the base are four allegorical figures rep 
quently charged that the study of the resenting the fields of knowledge in 
sciences lessens religious faith. This was which Linnaeus was preeminent, It is 


not the case with Linnaeus, who de- fitting that one of the figures represents 
clared that everywhere in Nature “I medicine and holds in one hand the 
saw the infinite, omniscient, and al- serpent-wreathed staff of Aesculapius, 
mighty God. I sought His footsteps in the god of the healing arts 


Dr. Loui Har Roddts captain in the medical corps, United States Navy, 
resides in San Dievo California. He wis the author of several books and an 
article on Linnaeus in the Spring 1o4q wsue of the Review 
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IN MEMORY OF CARL ELDH (1873-1054), SWEDISH SCULPTOR 


BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


PHINK of you as | saw you in your studio, 
Short, vigorous, hearty and informal, 
Hewer of marble monuments for Stockholm 

But here before me on my mantelpiece 

I have you in a different mood, 

The statuette of a girl, 

Delicate, idyllic 

The cool, shy fragrance of the Swedish woods 

Hovers about he 

The name you gave her is Linnza 

So was the modest twinflower called 

In honor of the prince of botanists, 

Carl von Linné 

Who chose it as his favorite of all flowers 

Heroic marble figures you have wrought, 

Bold master; 

But, like Linné, above them I prefer 

This flower in bronz 
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BY JOHANNES BRONDSTED 


HE woolen garments and clothes 

from the earlier part of the Dan 

ish Bronze Age, dating presuma 
bly from a time shortly before 1000 B.c. 
and now belonging to the outstanding 
treasures of the National Museum, Co 
penhagen, are priceless direct witnesses 
of the primitive Scandinavian textile 
art. They represent this art in its earliest 
development, not yet quite free from 
dependence on its models. 

What then 
parently skin costumes, Facing the fact 
that such skin clothes have never, up to 
now, been found in Danish Stone Age 
or Bronze Age graves or settlements, this 
idea of skin types as models for the Dan 


were these models? Ap 


ish woolen costumes is, so we must ad 
mit, theory, 


though, as I think, a very sensible one. 


nothing more than a 

lo this we shall return below. First 
let us give a brief summary of the Dan 
ish Bronze Age textile finds, with some 
illustrations from the collections of the 
National Museum. 

All the come the so 
called “bole-coffins,” i.c., split and hol 
lowed pieces of oak trunks used for the 
interment of children and 
placed on stones in the bottom of large 


textiles from 


adults or 


earthen (turf) barrows or grave mounds, 
Under certain circumstances, hard lay 
ers of clay in the mound held enough 
water, more or less, to keep the coffin 
from mouldering away and so preserve 
its contents of organic matter, textiles 
as well as wooden objects. 

In seven cases, all from barrows in the 
Jutish peninsula (Jylland) which forms 
the western (greater) part of the Danish 
kingdom, a complete woolen dress in 


* Reprinted by permission from the maga 
zine Archaeology. Photographs from the Na 
tional Museum in Copenhagen 


this way was saved for posterity, so that 
now the National Museum in Copen 
hagen possesses four complete men’s cos 
tumes (from the following barrows: Bo 
rum Eshgj—z, Muldbjerg, and Trind 
hgj) and three complete women's dress 
es (Borum Eshg@j, Egtved, and Skryd 
other grave 
finds (Guldhgj, Jels, Dragshgj, Toppe 
different 


strup). In addition, four 


h@j) have yielded parts of 
men's costumes 

Phis much about the archaeological 
material. Now we proceed to the famous 
dresses themselves. 
shown two 
Prindhgj and 


The dress consists 


In Figures 1 and 2 are 


men's costumes, from 
from Borum Esh@j 
of two main pieces, the cloak and the 


The 


cloak, of oval or bean shape when out 


gown, loosely hanging shoulde: 


stretched, is a rather large piece of 
fabric, the Trindh@j specimen being a 
little under half meters in 
length, 1.25 breadth. The 
sleeveless gown, used as an underga 
ment, consists in the Trindhg@j costume 


of several pieces sewn together and has 


two and a 
meters in 


two narrow flaps acting as suspenders 
and fastened on the back by means of 
leather straps and some sort of round 
bronze buttons (tutuli), In the Borum 
Esh¢j dress, however (Figure 2), the 
gown is more primitive, in fact nothing 
more than a kilt leaving the chest un 
covered, A woven band (Figure 1) or a 
simple cord (Figure 2), 
held the gown together. 


used as a belt, 


As belonging to the man’s costume 
the round 
presenting itself in 
types; there is a rather tall one (Figure 
1), made of a round top piece with a 


we also have to mention 


woolen cap two 


cylindrical side piece sewn on, and a 
more semicircular one (Figure ), care 
fully and well done with lace stitchings 
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inside and a covering pile of short wool 
en threads outside, a little masterpiece 

The finds have yielded a lew strips of 
cloth put on the ankles and the feet as 
some primitive kind of stocking and, 
in one grave only, a bit of a cloth shoc 
Thus, the dress of a fully equipped 
Bronze Age man comprised also stock 
ings and shoes (cloth or leather). Final 
ly, one noteworthy though negative fact 
should be No 


evel 


stressed trousers what 


were known. 


As remarked 
about the 


knowk dy. 
costume in the 


above, out 
woman's 
Bronze Age is based upon three grave 
finds: the Egtved and the Skrydstrup 
graves, cach containing the remnants or 
traces of the corpse of a young girl about 
which 
thoroughly investigated by the staff ol 
the National Museum, Copenhagen; 
and the Borum Eshgj find, the grave ol 


an elderly woman 


twenty years old, both of were 


(in the filties), found 


many years ago and not scientifically 


excavated, We start with the Egtved 


girl. 


FIG. 1. MAN'S COSTUME FROM TRINDH@] 


AGE 


CLOTHING 


MAN'S COSTUMI 
BORUM ESH@] 


FROM 


In Figure 4 we are looking at the 
As a fillet 


used a 


costume of this young person 


around the short-cut hair she 


simple three ply cord, Then comes the 
jacket with short sleeves and with som 
Strips ol cloth sewn on below to length 
en it all around, Such a jacket was found 
women's 
that it 
regular part of the Bronze Age woman's 


in cach of the three yraves 


and so we must believe was a 


dress 
Round the 


a woven virdle 


waist the Egtved girl had 


ending in a 


hold the 


gether and to carry the circular bronze 


tassel, the 


purpose being to jacket to 


disc, this characteristic ornament of the 


Danish Bronze Age woran 


The most startling part, however, of 


skirt, 
j and in greater detail 


the Egtved dress is the corded 


shown in Figure 


in Figure 5, a refined piece indeed of 


textile art and quite new to the archae 


ologists when the find was made in 1920. 


Since then we have been able to find 


several traces of such a skirt 


type in 
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FIG. 3. MAN’S CAP FROM MULDBJERG 
other Bronze Age graves; and the little 
figurine of bronze from Faardal (Figure 
7), dating from the middle of the later 
Danish Bronze Age, shows this 
corded skirt was still in use several cen 
turies after the time of the Egtved girl 

This skirt is made of cords hanging 


how 


down from a woven girdle more than 
two meters long, both ends of which are 
free to be tied together, as the illustra 
tions show. The cords are held togethe 
at the bottom by a horizontal twisted 
string just over the loops. This skirt was 
wrapped twice around the waist, resting 
on the hips, and is about 0.40 meters 
long, thus reaching almost over the 
knees, ‘That charming 


piece of clothing for young girls was 


this is a most 


shown by one exhibited in Copenhagen 
on a living model (Figure 8) 


But the young Bronze Age girl in Den 
mark did 
corded skirt 


not always wear the short 
This was learned from the 
last of three finds of women's costumes, 
namely Skrydstrup. As the cofhin of this 
grave was very much decomposed it be 
came necessary to transport the dead 
body, lying calm and untouched in its 
plastered-up frame, from the grave 
mound in Jutland to the Copenhagen 
Museum, After the removal of two cov 


ering woolen blankets the Skrydstrup 
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did 


on the contrary, she 


girl appeared She not wear the 


short corded skirt 
had a very large piece ol cloth wrapped 
around the body, the 


reaching from 


I his 


long 


waist to the feet long skirt’ was 


four 
hall 


Phe question which we shall 


in fact extremely meters, to 


about one and on meters in 
breadth 
touch upon later is this: Was this great 
piece ol cloth, sewn together and laced 


in by to which was ued 


a woven girdle 
a comb of horn, a real long skirt worn 
by the living woman, or was it a sort ol 
swaddling-cloth only lor the dead body? 


The jacket of the 


was nicely decorated with embroideries 


Skrydstrup § girl 


on the sleeves and a carefully sewn trim 
ming around the neck opening. Around 
the ears she wore gold rings and he 
large elaborate coiflure was covered and 
held together by a net of horsehair in 
checks. Under 
remnants of a 
hood, skillfully made of two-ply wool 


in a 


tertwined into rhombi 


her head were found th 


very narrow braiding technique 


yp GIRLS DRESS FROM EGTVED 
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5s CORDED SKIRT FROM EGTVED 


6. THE OAK COFFIN OF A MAN'S GRAVE, AS IT APPEARED 
IN THE BARROW BEFORE OPENING 
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ol a pile sewn on apparently in imita 
tion of an animal's long hairs; and a 
parallel observation can be made of the 
cap, Figure 8, which is undeniably an 
imitation of fur. Concerning the gown 
in Figure 1, with its suspender-like flaps, 
the form is evidently modeled on an 
animal's pelt, with a foreleg and a hind 
leg still attached and used to fasten it 
Thus, this Bronze Age man’s dress is 
from a textile point of view not a very 
far deve loped type 


As to the woman's costume, however, 
FIG. 7. BRONZE STATUETTE. WOMAN 


WITH CORDED SKIRT, FROM FAARDAL — “HE Situation is different. The jacket, for 


instance, having of course the world 


named “Sprang.” Figure 11 illustrates a 
modern copy of this Skrydstrup hood 

As to the third woman's grave, the 
Borum Eshgj find, it is enough to say 
that the woman from this grave, who 
was between fifty and sixty years old, 
scems to have worn both the short and 
the long skirt; she also had the short 
sleeved jacket and a broad girdle, near 
ly two and a half meters long, ending in 
magnificent tassels. A hair-net of fine 
two-ply wool, in an open “Sprang” pat 
tern (See Figure 10), admired for many 
years in the National Museum, also 
comes from this grave, which unfortu 
nately was not scientifically investigated 


Having now finished our survey of 
the Danish Bronze Age costumes, we 


should add some remarks on the posi- 


tion of these dresses seen against the 
background of the general development 
of costume. Here it seems to me as if 
the Danish and South Scandinavian 
man's dress was a litthe more primitive 
than the woman's, This trouserless cos 
lume, consisting in its main parts of 
cloak and gown only, and so fitting it 
self in very well with the rather warm 
climate of the time, appears in fact to 
have been nothing more than a skin 
dress roughly transferred into a textile — py ¢ THE WOMAN'S COSTUMI FROM 
technique. Figure 1 thus clearly shows THE EGTVED BURIAL. ON A 

on the outside of the cloak the remnants LIVING MODEI 
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wide skin poncho as a rather near an 
cestor, is nevertheless a proper piece ol 
woolen cloth with real textile cut (yet 
we must understand the strips sewn on 


below as rcminiscences from a remote 
time when the jacket-poncho made of 
a single pelt was not long enough). And 
the corded skirt, this little masterly per 


formance of textile ability, has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the skin dress; 
its type should rightly be derived from 
vegetable plaiting and twining work 
So the Bronze Age woman's costume ap 
pears to us more developed and more 
independent than the man’s, and no 
wonder, Let us not forget that the tex 
tile art is the woman's business, and 
let us note the skillfulness and inde 
pendence of such performances as the 
hair-nets and the hood trom the graves 
of Borum Eshgj and Skrydstrup 

Now, how shall we understand the 


. FIG. 10. BRAIDED HAIR-NET FROM WOM 
two skirts? Did the short corded one be ; 


; : IN’'S GRAVE AT BORUM ESHQ] 
long only to young girls, while the long 


skirt was worn by elderly women? We 
cannot admit this, remembering that 
the long skirt was used by the young 
Skrydstrup girl while the mature wom 
an from Borum Esh@j had, as it seemed, 
both sorts of skirt. Shall we believe, 
then, that the short corded skirt was 
for summer, while the long one was 
used mostly during the cold weather? 
This, I think, is the better theory, all 
the more as in the coffin of the short 
skirted Egtved girl was found a milfoil 
flower, showing that the burial took 
place in the summer. Whether the Bo 
rum Eshgj lady, wearing the short skirt 
and the long skirt, was perhaps a bit 

susceptible to cold, we cannot know. 
Well—someone would rightly object 
we still have no decisive answer to our 
problem: Was this so-called “long skirt” 
really a skirt, or was it a mere swad 
FIG. « THE O4K COPFIN OF THI dling-cloth for the dead? This is a rather 
EGTVED GIRL. LYING UNOPENED delicate matter and, I think, not to be 
IN THE BARROW answered with certainty now. Even if 
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Broholm and Hald* are 
am not sure they are—in arguing that 
the Skrydstrup “long skirt” was impos 
sible to wear as such, and even if this 
“skirt” through future finds should turn 
out to be a swaddling-cloth, it would be 
highly probable, nevertheless, that it re 


right—and I 


Johannes Bréndsted, eminent 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


archaeologist, ts 


REVIEW 


flects a real piece of the woman's dress, 
life found in the 


graves, To this, as well as to other prob 


used in but not yet 
lems concerning these unique and excit 
ing Danish 


can only hope that the future will show 


jronze Age costumes, we 


the way to clear solutions. 


Director of the National 


Museum in Copenhage n 


FIG. 41. BRAIDED 


GRAVE 


"Rg. < Hald 


and London 


Broholm and Margrethe 
1gQ4o 


HOOD 
17 SKRYDSTRUP ( 


Costumes 


FROM GIRL’S 
MODERN COPY 


of the Bronze Age in Denmark Copenhagen 
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\ SHOR! 


BY MARTIN A. 


STORY 


HANSEN 


Translated from the Danish by Erth J]. Frits 


HEY heard the wind, that hom 

less vagabond, carry on outsicd 

He was tired, it seemed. Now 
and then he lay down on the ground to 
rest, but before long he had to get up 
again. 

And once in a while the snow heaved 
itself up against the window, whirled, 
as if doing a polka, and disappeared 
again. It peeks in, they thought, it is 
amused by us, although there is noth 
ing to be amused by here. 

rhe wind was blowing, and the eve 
ning wore on. The wind increased, but 
slowly. It dragged itself along in be 
tween the trees in the garden. A teat 
ing wind. It reminded one of somebody 
who hesitates to tell the truth, but has 
to tell it. That was just about what the 
grownups in the parlor heard in the 
tearing wind 

The evening passed, and the snow 
continued to fall. First there were larg: 
and heavy flakes which came sailing in 


against the window pane from out ol 


the darkness and became big, luminous 
anemones. Later the flakes became small 
er and were closer together, and for a 
long time, a very long time, they wer 
falling on a slant. Gradually they in 
creased their speed and came down al 
horizontally, whirling but 
the halt, 
turned around in its long white cape, 
and peered through the window, 
“Look at the snow!” said the youngest 
girl. Her sister hushed her. The children 
usually enjoyed a snow-fall; but they 
just were not able to do so now, they 
felt. And during the whole evening not 
much else was said than what the little 
one had remarked about the 
This was during the war, the first great 


most on, 


sometimes snow came to a 


snow 


war, if an out-ol-the-way place, in a 
humble and 
which there was something amiss. 


unassuming house, in 

The tather was reading his newspa 
per, He was constantly reading the same 
article. He got as far as the middle, then 
he started from the beginning again. 
Phe mother was darning stockings. She 
worked quickly, the needle went in, the 
needle went out, in and out, in and out, 
the thread around, next hole,—too fast. 
The children sat close together at a 
corner of the table looking through old 
illustrated magazines. ‘They were very 
quiet and subdued. 

In a better light the parlor might 
have looked cozy, well kept, with its 
small objects, table spreads, and nick 
nacks. But from the rafters there hung 
which 
made the other things seem lifeless, It 


a strange lifeless object even 
did not matter that the oil lamp had 
that the 
shining. It was without oil, It was just 
hanging where it had been hung. 


been cleaned and brass was 


The illumination of the 
the 
The father had placed a shade over it, 


room Came 


from carbide lamp on the shelf, 
but it did nevertheless provide a crude 
light. Its piercing flame was slanting 
and blue, and it hissed as long as it had 
Then it to blink 
and to bob, like the magpie does with 
its tail. Humanlike did it not 


until just before it died. 


the strength. started 


become 


The lamp was standir there point 


ig 
ing out the worn places on the furni 
ture and the spots on the wallpaper; it 
exposed all the flaws, It made it easy 
to read the thin faces. The hard light 
made everything small and lowly, even 
the souls of the people, who lacked oil 
for their lamps. 
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It so happened that the vagabond 
outside drove his long arm down th 
chimney, so that the exuded 
smoke, The children stared with open, 
inertly smiling mouths,—finally some 
thing interesting was happening. 

But there were at least embers in the 
stove, the parlor was not entirely with 
out heat. And if a stranger had entered, 
he might not perhaps have noticed any 
thing. And then the parents would have 
done their best, They took pride in hid 
ing everything until the very last. 

For now and then an acquaintance 
would call. They probably suspected 
that something was wrong, and some 
of them had just as sharp an eye as the 
carbide lamp. Secretly they inspected 
the children’s ears. Yes, they were clean, 
their clothes were mended. They looked 
clandestinely under their wooden shoes. 
Yes, they were well kept and resoled. 
Things were not too bad for the family. 
It was at least a rather respectable kind 
of destitution. Slovenliness always seems 
to indicate the fact that 
sinking. 

At first everything had been going 
well for the family. But afterwards the 
father had been serving in the army for 
a long time. And then there had been 
not very good jobs, low wages, high 
prices, sliding downhill, Then sickness 
came. That was to be expected. Now it 


stove 


one is really 


is my turn, says discase always when ad 
versity And 
the frost and the snow had put a halt 
to the father’s spade, from which they 
made a living. It could not be hidden 
any longer. One cannot continue long 
to hang on by just one finger 


has made a breach now 


They had 
covered it up such a long time that now 
even the mice had quit and did not 
want to enter their pantry any longe: 

The father read his newspaper, the 
same story over and over again. The 
mother’s needle moved so fast, out and 
in, out and in. 

Next stocking, thread in the needle, 
in and out, in and out, It won't do any 
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longer. Just a little barley porridge. Day 
after day. Small portions, smaller and 
Cold 
hidden any longer 

What 


some 


smaller and snow. It can't be 
There must be 
family. They 


might perhaps ask some one for help 


can they do? 


way out for the 
On the walls there are pictures of peo 
ple who look both smart and energetic 
And 


is reluctant to do that, one can 


Just come to us, say the pictures 
if one 
always sell the pictures; they will make 
any wall look attractive, and they are 
worth a lot. And there is the ceiling 
lamp, it is useless and is just hanging 
there looking doleful. But the 
mother so bright and shiny 
that it is no doubt worth a lot of money 
And there ts 
the old conch-shell on top of the bu 


reau. It is 


very 
keeps il 
who has oil. 


to any om 


valuable because it is so 


strange to listen to, and every time 
father holds it in his hand he begins to 
tell of all he distant 
countries, as if it comes right out ol 
the shell. Yes, the family will doubtless 


ly get along for some time by selling 


has read about 


these objects, for every one in the house 
knows that 


The 


The mother was darning stockings, the 


they are worth very much 


father was reading his paper. 


children were turning the pages of old 


magazines which were solt and brittle 
from having been turned so many times, 
and no one said anything, and the ev 
ning wore on to bedtime. 

But the had had 


become pow? rlul, was no longer a Vaga 


wind increased. It 


who 
There 


were long and turbulent moments when 


bond, but the leader of an 


army 


traveled with a large retinue 
an airborne army passed by, and the 
stormy steeds whipped their tails against 
dead 


the windowpanes,—and 


strange, 
pauses when it was quiet all around the 
house, and could hear the wind 


big trees in the ceme 


one 
ride among the 
tery. 

It was during such a silent moment 


that they heard a dull thud against the 
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front door. Between the parlor and th« 
door there were both the kitchen and 
a hallway. But they had heard it. That 
one thud. 

The children looked at the mother, 
and she at them. Her eyes were large, 
and theirs became large also, full ol 
fear. And all of them, mother and chil 
dren, turned their glance at the father 
He was still looking in his paper, but 
his glance did not waver, he was not 
reading. 

He did not turn towards them, and 
they did not know what was in his 
thoughts. He was a man, in tempera 
ment different from them, and during 
a moment of fear they did not know 
anything about him unless he turned 
to look at them. But mother and chil 
dren were alike. When something un 
known approached, they were full of 
fear. They remembered too much. 
There had been the night when they 
were asleep, when there was a knock on 
the door. A man was standing outside 
the window. “You are going away to 
night. You have been called up.” 

The war was not over. 

The father lifted his head and looked 
at the clock which hung on the wall, 
ticking. 

There was a strange light in his eyes, 
perhaps it was the secret answer from 
a man’s soul when the wild and the 
unknown are calling. Yes, I am coming. 

“What was it?” whispered the mother. 

He turned and met the many 
glances, and strength came into his. 

While his footsteps died down in the 
kitchen and the hallway they were sit 
ting there, listening, so quiet and im 
movable, as if he had taken their life's 
breath with him. 

They heard him open the frost-bound 
door. The wind flew at him. When it 
quieted down again, they heard him 
ask: “Is anybody there?” 

They thought he was away a very 
long time. But although they had 
heard every one of his steps, they trem 
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bled when he again stood in the door 
way, so serious and wondering. He held 
something in his hands. One of the lit 
tle girls cried out at the sight of it, 
and chills went down their backs, so 
ugly and terrible did they think it was. 

“But what is it?” the 
mother. 

“It is a_ partridge,” 
father. 

Then something, as if by magic, al 
tered then 


whispered 


answered the 


vision and they saw that it 
was indeed a partridge. 

The father held a little plump bird 
in his hands, its head resting quietly 
against his thumb. 

“It lay on the doorstep,” he said. 

“But who 

“There were no tracks in the snow,” 
the father, “It have 
flown against the house.” 


?”’ began the mother. 


answered must 
The mother took the bird, she kissed 
its wing. 
she 
and 
touched the bird. Yes, it was still warm 
underneath the 
about unbelievable 


“It is still warm, come and see,” 
said. And the children came ovet 


feathers. 
that a 
could be so burning hot underneath its 


It was just 
dead bird 
inert wings. 

’ said the father, almost 
himself. “It was probably 


blinded by the snow. But that it should 


“Strange 


as if to 


have hit the door so that we heard 
it 6s 


“I think there is an explanation,” 
said the mother, and while the little 
girls gently touched the partridge their 
brother slid hesitatingly the 
window. He pressed his face against the 
black, window pane looked 
He knew what he would see. All 
became clearer, and he saw a dark ap 
parition, larger than a man, disappear 
among the trees. 

The partridge had fallen into the 
snow, and the star-shaped snow-flakes 


over to 
cold and 
out, 


became luminous drops of water on the 
curved feathers. Some people say that 
the partridge is plainly dressed, and it 
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certainly is no fashion plate. But it 
wears in a distinguished way its com 
moner’s dress, whose colors are derived 
from brown foliage, ripe wheat, a 
sprinkling of poppy, a few drops of 
the blackness of night. It is one of the 
enigmas of the field, and whoever 
knows its secret must give it yet another 
name, but that must also be kept secret. 

It had pretty, small feet, both delicate 
and hard. Everything else about the 
bird was soft and round: the head with 
its half-shut eyes, even the bill to which 
clung a few red drops. 

The father sat down again with his 
paper, but soon after he came out to 
the others in the kitchen. Most of the 
family shed tears over the bird, but 
the partridge was dead, and it was 
to be plucked, that was what it was 
meant to be. It was not much to look 
at when the feathers were off,—piu 
fully small. Small, curly intestines, 
liver, giblet, an incredibly tiny, firm 
heart were revealed, and it was on the 


The untimely death of Martin A 
loss to Danish literature 


versatile, he wrote novels and 
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inside that the 

The 
back with 
handful of parsley 


bird had brilliant colors 
and 
and 


father went outside cam 


covered with a 


snow, 


Fat was put in the 
frying-pan, perhaps the last, but now 
used the last re 
serves; the potatoes were put to boil on 
the fire, and she did not scrape the bot 
tom in despair, for she was preparing 


the mother resolutely 


a banquet of hope. And although it 
was way past bedtime a cloth was put 
on the table,—it was white and beau 
tiful even in the light of the carbide 
lamp. But then the lamp was brought 
outside, until it 
expired, and an expensive tallow can 
dle was lit and placed on the table. 

Outside in the dark the 
They washed, combed 
hair, and dressed in their best. Then 
they sat down to the festive table. The 
partridge was carved, and there was 
only a little for each, but it may in 
truth be said that the little bird pro 
vided enough for every one 


where it could hiss 


wind was 


blowing. thei 


Hansen on June 26 this year was a great 


One of Denmark's leading authors and extremely 


as well as short stories. His novel 


The Liar was translated and published in England in 1950 and brought 


him wide acclaim 


outside his 


own country 
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Translated from the Swedish by Edith T. Aney and Sven O. Karell 


or the first time in three long 

years I now have the opportu 

nity to divulge a mystery which 
in its day set a whole anthill in the head 
of many a customs official and flunkey 
at Granvik. Personally I am not in the 
least superstitious. The experience ol 
a long life has convinced me that all 
things of this nature are as supernat 
ural as the episode of Columbus and 
the egg—all you need is a Columbus, 
but they are rare. 

To come to the story, a few customs 
officials at Granvik had made a small 
coup of three thousand liters of Eston 
ian liquor somewhere in the nooks of 
the island of Harén. There had been 
a dearth of confiscations for a long 
time; thus this haul was greeted with 
rejoicing and furnished the officials with 
proof that despite everything they were 
worthy men. Three hundred cans of ten 
liters each stood in rows on the customs 
house jetty early one Sunday morning 
and were regarded with mixed feelings 
by the inhabitants of the village. They 
were to be picked up by the Stockholm 
steamer that evening and transported 
to the capital. But soon all unauthorized 
persons were told to leave so that the 
customs officials would have a clear view 
of the jetty from the custom-house win 
dows, for at the sight of such abundanc« 
everyone's fingers must have itched a 
little. 

A minute's walk from the pier Elg 
the painter, was busy painting and wall 
papering a villa, and his rowboat lay 
tied to a bush still closer to the pier 
Elg had been among the morning spec 
tators, and his brain began to work 


feverishly. Suddenly a clear light blazed 
to his-inner view, and the thought 
sprang fully armed from his head, 

He armed himself with a marlin 
spike, rowed in under the jetty, in 
which ‘the planks were loosely laid, 
and stuck his weapon through one of 
the openings. He began far out at one 
end, The thin material of which the 
cans were made, yielded immediately, 
and a stream of clear, ninety-six per 
cent liquor spurted into the boat among 
all the gear. Fortune smiled on Elg, 
and he was left in peace. 

In the same way, he dealt with all 
the three hundred cans. ‘Twice he had 
to row home and empty the boat with 


the bailer into Vestergren’s large sweep- 
net boat which lay there idle on Sun 
day just below the villa that Elg was 
working on. It was very hard work, but 


he did not let himself get tired. By 
enormous luck it started to rain, so that 
the customs officials and the others 
stayed inside, The customs jetty 
rather high above the water, and his 


movements, 


was 


not be 
observed from the custom-house. 
sure, the Estonian liquor became some 
what diluted by the rain, and this cut 
Elg to the quick, but the rain did not 
come down in sheets. While he 
working and perspiring, he figured out 
how he would get enough containers 
for his acquisition. It wouldn't pay to 
initiate anyone into the proceedings, be 
cause people are so garrulous, No, one 
had to work 


moreover, could 


I o be 


was 


alone in circum 


stances, and a couple of empty gasoline 


such 


drums would not be so hard 


by in Granvik. 


to come 
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By evening al! the cans were empty 
and Elg was dead tired, unaccustomed 
as he was to this kind of work. His arms 
ached, and he had to rest a while and 
get some food into his stomach. He 
could now afford a drink to whet his 
appetite, and there was a soda in his 
lunch basket for a chaser, 

Suddenly he remembered that he had 
seen three gasoline drums behind Jons 
son's grocery. To borrow is not a sin, 
as long as one returns what one has bor 
rowed, 

When Elg was done, he dozed off for 
a while in the villa, and he certainly 
needed it. When he awoke, it was dark. 
He lumbered down to the custom-house 
jetty. The cans were gone; the steamer 
had come and gone while he slept. Thus 
he had been spared witnessing the ter 
rifying scenes that took place when the 
customs officials discovered that the 


cans were empty. Let us draw a veil 
over it all. Only those who have experi 
enced it can grasp it in all its scope and 


awful significance. 

In Vestergren’s fishing boat there was 
an excellent pump. In short, when Elg 
had rolled the gasoline drums down 
to the shore and in the dark of night 


filled them with the noble stuff and 
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rolled them up to the villa, it was only 
a few steps to his cottage; again, he was 
worn out and wet to the gills with rain 
and sweat. He covered the drums with 
all kinds of trash, though there was 
really no danger of anyone snooping 
around there as long as he was painting 
and papering the walls. 

After nights of work he had 
brought the liquor to safety in his cot- 
tage, whose cellar was now filled with 
all kinds of pails, kegs, and bottles. 
Now he wished to rest on the seventh 
day, avd this he did to the extreme. The 
seventh day was stretched out to days, 
weeks, and months. He quit his work 
in the villa, for why should he work 
now? 


Six 


In a few days the owner of the villa 
and asked 
working. 

“TH again tomorrow,” an- 
swered Elg, with rather muddled sylla 
bles. But he did not start. When Elg 
saw the villa owner coming again, he 


came why he had quit 


Start 


stood swaying on both feet and called 
out from the veranda: “I’m coming. 
I'm coming.” 

But he did 


yet. 


not come. He has 


not 
come 


Albert Engstrém (1869-1940), who was considered the foremost of Sweden's 


humorists, was equally at home in literature and the 


His 


graphic arts 


story “Aidesimos of Aleppo” appeared in the Summer Review 


i i 
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Andersen, Vilhelm, Aare! 
dendal. 193 pp. Price $9.15. 

A number of essays by the great literary 
historian have been reprinted in this volume 
These essays, which deal with Danish 
about the seasons and about morning, noon; 
and night, comprise a useful guide for the 
reading of these masterpieces of Danish litera 
ture 

Bomholt, Julius. P4 vej til livet 
207 pp. Price $3.95 

A volume of childhood reminiscences by the 
present Danish minister of education, The pa 
per factory in Silkeborg, in which his parents 
worked, represents the new age in marked con 
trast to the old peasant culture of his grand 
parents. 

Fenger, Niels, Under Narssak-fjaldet. Ind 
tryk fra Gronland, Gyldendal. 152 pp. Ill 
Price $3.50 


og Dagen, Gyl 


poems 


Fremad 


Greenland is now a part of Denmark proper, 


and it 


is therefore especially interesting to 
read 


about this Dane's impressions of the 
country and the people. The author has suc 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the Green 
landers and on his hunting trips has obtained 
much first-hand knowledge of Greenland 

Knudsen, Mogens, & Orla 
Danske fortallere fra vor tid, Carit 
$55 pp. & Index. Price $3.60 

An anthology of Danish stories, from Herman 
Bang to our own day. 

Kristensen, Sven Moller. /n 
moderne dansk litteratur 
Index. Price $3.00 

An excellent selection of 
literature, in which lyric poetry 
well represented. The book also contains in 
teresting examples of the literary and cultural 
debate in Denmark 

la Cour, Vilhelm. 70 
276 pp. Ill. Price $3.40 

The author's two “life lines” are archaeology: 
which includes field work for the National 
Museum, and South Jutland, which figures 
in an absorbing account of the plebiscite of 
1920 in Zone 2 

Lauring, Palle. De byggede riget 
oldtids historie. Schonberg. 219 pp. Hl 

4 popular account of Danish 
quite different from the “official” histories deal 
ing with ancient times. With excellent photo 
graphs from the collections of the National 
Museum 


Lundhbo. 
Andersen 


mosaik af 
Gyldendal. 415 pp 


Danish 
is especially 


modern 


Livslinier. Haase 


Dans 
Price 


pre-history 


Mikkelsen, Ejnar. Ukendt Mand til ukendt 
Land. Gyldendal. 193 pp. Ill. Price $3.90 

The old Greenland explorer continues his 
memoirs, with an account of an expedition 
north of Alaska 1906-08. The return trip was 
by dog sled through the settlements of the 
gold diggers 

Nielsen, Carl. Breve. I udvalg og med kom 
mentarer ved Irmelin Eggert Moller og Torben 
Meyer. Gyldendal. 276 pp. Index, Hl 
$4.60 

All these who have enjoyed My Funen 
Childhood will want to read these letters, which 
reveal the inner greatness of the composer, his 
struggles for his convictions and 
his growing popularity 

Pontoppidan, Clara. Fel liv 
Vol. 3. Hasselbalch. Il. Price $9.90 

rhe third volume of the autobiography of 
the great actress, in which we read about her 
stage triumphs and her work at the Royal 
Theater. This period of her life, however, also 
had its share of bitter 


ideas, and 


mange liv 


SsOTTOW 

250 danske sange,. Politiken. 404 pp. Index 
Ill. Price $2.00 

A nicely balanced selection of old and 
Danish songs, with 


new 
melodies 

Voss, Tage. Status paa skavet, Drawings by 
Gitz Johansen, Hans Reitzel. 15: pp. Price 
52.90, 

The author, who is the physician on Den 
mark's easternmost island, is a busy writer and 
in this book provides a lively and thoughtful 
description of this isolated society 


FICTION 


Ditlevsen, Tove. Vi har 
Hasselbalch. 116 pp. Price $2.50 
The story of a 


hun hinanden 


young man and a young 
woman, told sympathetically and with a great 
deal of humor, and with some irony aimed at 


the older generation 

Dons, Aage. Farvel min anger. Gyldendal 
193 pp. Price $2.90 

\ fine psychological novel about two sisters 
and a wine dealer who falls in love with one 
of them 

Hansen, Aase, All for hort er Duggens Tid 


Gyldendal, 171 pp. Price $2.50 


A psychological novel about a woman painter 

later feels the human 
The bitterness created by the buffetings 
of life give way to a belief in all that life has 
to offer. 


who in years need of 


bonds 
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Hansen, Eva Hemmer. Shandale i 
Fremad. 156 pp. Price $2.00 

A humorous tale about the Trojan War, 
from the women’s point of view, with much 
sarcasm and wit aimed at the warmongering 
men 

Hijort¢, Knud, Eva. S¢dmen, giften, gdden, 
Udvalgte noveller, Det danske Forlag. 208 pp 
Price $2.25 

A selection of short stories about women, 
ranging from thoughtful and reflective novel 
ettes to more action-packed tales 

Jensen, Erik Aalbek. Drommen om det 
glemte, Gyldendal. 242 pp. Price. $3.00 

The story of two people who meet after 
an interval of many years and discover that 
the time elapsed and the deeds done cannot 
be erased. An absorbing well-written 
novel, 

Kristensen, Erling. Den sidste farge 
selbaich. 117 pp. Price $2.50 

This collection of short stories is the best 
book of the year, Superbly told, these tales are 
to some extent psychological, dealing with 
hard and impenetrable farmers and the forces 
that motivate their actions 

Kristensen, Tom, Den 
dendal, 47 pp. Price $2.00 

A collection of the most poems of 
Denmark's great lyricist, The rhythms are as 
strong and vital as those of his youthful verse 


Troja 


and 


Has 


sidste 


Lygte. Gyl 


recent 
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Lembourn, Hans J¢rgen. 
Schonberg. 188 pp. Price $2.80. 

A well-written novel and an allegory which 
points out the situation of mankind in our 
day. The story tells of the forced landing of 
a passenger plane, near the portals of “hell,” 
and the ensuing fight for the passengers’ souls 

Nex¢, Martin Andersen. Ungdom og andre 
Fortallinger. Gyldendal. 311 pp. Price $3.90. 

Nex@'s short stories are not as well known 
as his novels about Ditte and Pelle. But neither 
power nor artistry is lacking in these stories, 
some of which take place on the island of 
Bornholm and others in Spain 

Nielsen, Morten. Digte. Gyldendal. 139 pp 
Price $2.80 

This poet, who died at a very young age, 
during the German occupation, is a splendid 
representative of the searching youth of the 
1940's 


Hotel Styx. 


Pallesen, Aage. De smd agre. Jespersen og 
Pio. 207 pp. Price $2.00 

A novel, seemingly autobiographical, about 
the lot of the Danish crofters during the first 
twenty years of this century. 


Compiled by Mogens Iversen, Librarian at 
the State Inspectorate for Public Libraries 
Copenhagen 
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Arnason, Jon. Islenzhar pyodsogur og avin 
tyri. 141. Edited by Arni Béévarsson 
mag. and Bjarni Vilhjdlmsson cand 
PjObsaga. 195: pp. Tl. Price kr. goo 
kr. 490 bound 

This is the end revised edition of the 
large, and by far the most important, col 
lections of lIcelandic folk stories (ist ed 
1860-62). Being one of the principal works in 
Icelandic literature it is also one of the classics 
among existing collections of folk stories 

Bjérnsson, Bjérn Th. /slenzka teiknibokin 
i Arnasajni. Heimskringla. 186 pp. Hl. Price 
kr. 110 paper; kr. 195 and kr. 150 bound 

Illustrations from an interesting mediaeval 
drawing-book preserved in the Arna-Magnawan 
Library in Copenhagen. With 
and commentary 

Brennu-Njdls saga, Edited by Dr 
Ol. Sveinsson, Professor of Icelandic 
at the University of Iceland 
fornritafélag. 677 pp. Il, and 
100 paper, kr. 160 bound 

With a thorough and full introduction (16% 
pp.) and explanatory footnotes. This is the 


cand 
mag 
paper 


first 


introductions 


Einar 
Literature 

Hid islenzka 
maps. Price kr 


principal edition in existence of Njdla, the 
most famous of all the sagas, “one of the great 
prose works of the world” (W. P. Ker). This is 
volume XII of thirteen of the ancient classical 
Icelandic Sagas and Lives of Norwegian Kings 
already published by Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 
which began publishing in 1993. 

Einarsson, Trausti. 4 Survey of Gravity in 
Iceland, Visindafélag Islendinga (Societas Sci 
entiarum Islandica). 22 pp. and 15 maps. Price 
kr. 32 paper 

Studies by a professor of mathematics and 
dynamics at the University of Iceland 

Gislason, Vilhjalmur pb, Facts 
Reykjavik, Menningarsjo6ur, 88 pp. Ill 
kr. 17.50 paper, kr. 22 bound, 

Historical and practical information about 
the capital of Iceland 

Grindal, Benedikt Sveinbjarnarson. /i' 
sain V. Letters, notes and index of all the 
volumes. Edited by Gils Guémundsson, Isafold 
arprentsmidja. 436 pp. Price kr. 100 paper, kr 
130 bound 

This is the last volume of the collected edi 
tion of the works of this remarkable Icelandic 
polymath and eccentric 


about 
Price 


(1826-1907) 
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Hagalin, Guimundur Gislason, Hér «7 
kominn Hoffinn. Bokfellsitgafan. 250 pp 
Price kr. 82 and g2 bound. 

Volume IV of Hagalin’s autobiography 

Halldérsson, Halldér. /slenzk ordtdk. tsa 
foldarprentsmidja. 416 pp. Price kr, 200 paper 
kr. 250 bound. 

A study of 830 Icelandic metaphorical idioms 
A doctoral thesis by the reader in 
Icelandic at the University of Iceland 

Halldérsson, Halldér. Nyyrdi // 
106 pp. Price kr. 25 paper. 

A government commission of professors of 
Icelandic in the University of Iceland collects 
with the assistance of specialists in each field 
neologisms, making selections and additions 
The first volume (Nyyrdi 1), edited by Di 
Sveinn Bergsveinsson, comprised physics, chem 
istry, electricity, motor mechanics, psychology, 
biology, etc. Volume II contains words from 
seamanship and farming. 

Jonsson, Einar. Myndir. Nordri. 209 pp 
Price kr. 670 bound. 

Photographs of sculptures and colored il 
lustrations of the paintings by this artist, who 
died recently. 

Samtid og saga. VI, Leiftur 
kr. 50 paper, 

This is probably the final volume of the 
present series of selections of public lectures 
on various branches of scholarship delivered at 
the University of Iceland, Edited by Steingri 
mur J. Porsteinsson. 

Pérarinsson, Sigurdur, The Eruption of 
Hekla 1947-1948. Il, 3; The Tephra-fall from 
Hekla on March 2gth 1947 (the first day of 
the eruption). Edited by T. Einarsson, G 
Kjartansson, S. Pdrarinsson. Visindafélag Is 
lendinga (Societas Scientiarum Islandica). Pub 
lished jointly with The Museum of Natural 
History, Reykjavik. 68 pp. Ill. Price kr. 45 
paper. 

Of the series “The Eruption of Hekla,’ 
planned to appear in six volumes, vol. II, 1-2, 
3, 4, (complete), vol. IV, 2-3, 4-5, vol. \ 
already been published 

Poérdarson, Porbergur. Sdlmurinn um blo 
mid. Helgafell. 232 pp. Price kr. 60 paper, ki 
go and 120 bound, 

Description of the psychology and lhe 
havior of a small child by one of the keenest 
observers and finest stylists now living in 
Iceland. Presented as a dialogue between the 
author and the child, 


modern 


Leiftur 


207 pp. Price 


2 have 
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Guimundsson, Kristmann, /ilsafn V/// 
Gydjan og uxinn (a novel). Translated from 
the Norwegian (in which language Gudmunds 
son has written most of his books) by Einar 
Bragi Sigur6sson. Borgaritgafan. 49% pp. Price 
kr. 110 paper, kr. 195 bound 

Of this collection of Guémundsson’s 
there have already appeared vol. I: 
Pyrnirésu (short stories) and vol. I\ 


work ‘ 
Holl 
Arfur 
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Sigmar) 


(the novels Morgunn lifsins and 
2 
Gunnarsson, Gunnar. /argur ( veum (a 
novel). Translated from the Danish (in which 
language Gunnarsson has written most of his 
books) by Vilhjalmur bP, Gislason 
Vol. XV of Gunnarsson’s collected 
pp. Price kr. 130 bound. 
——— Fjandvinir (Brimhenda 
written in Icelandic, and other works). Land 
nama, vol. XVI. 248 pp. Price kr. 130 bound 
“Brimhenda” is also published separately by 
Helgafell. Price kr. 20 pocket edition, ki 
paper 
Laxness, Halldér Kiljan. Si/furfunglid. A 
play in four acts. Helgafell Price kr 
75 papes, kr. 110 bound 
The second play by this great writer, the 
first, Straumrof, appeared 20 years ago 
——. bettir, Helgafell. 326 pp. Price kt 
110 paper, kr. 140 bound 
Short stories, end edition of the three col 
lections, Nokkrar ségur (ist ed. 1924), Foétatak 
manna (1933) and Sjé téframenn (1942), all 
out of print. This is a complete collection of 
the short stories by Laxness published to date 


Landnama 
works 250 


a new novel, 


yo 


156 pp 


POETRY 


Arbék skélda 1954, Ljéd ungra skalda 
1944-1954, Helgafell. 142 pp. Price kr. 65 
paper 

An interesting anthology of poems by 20 
authors of the younger generation (born 1914 
or later), written during the last 
Selected by Magnus Asgeirsson 

Breidfjérd, Sigurdur, Ljddasafn 11. Edited 
by Sveinbjérn Sigurjénsson M.A 
prentsmidja. 228 pp. Price kr. 50 
70 bound. 

Second volume of the edition of the 
of the folk-poet Breidfjird 
of the last great rimur-poets 

Stephansson, Stephan G. 
MenningarsjéOur. 538 pp 
kr. o8 and 120 bound 

The second of four 


decade 


(safoldar 
paper, kr 


works 
(1798-1845), one 
dndvdkur I 
Price kr 


70 paper 


volumes in the second 


edition of the Complete Poems of the great 


Icelandic-Canadian poet (1859-1927). Edited 
Porkell Jéhannesson, Rector of 
the University of Iceland. 

Thorarensen, 
arsjOOur. 160 pp 


by Professor 


Bjarni. Avadi. Menning 
Price kr. 25 paper, kr. 95 


bound 

Selected first of the great 
romantic poets in Iceland (1786-1841) and one 
of the foremost Icelandic poets of all 
With an introduction by Kristjan 
M.A. In the popular Islenzh 
urvalsrit, of which 14 volumes have already 
appeared, One volume is published every year 


poems by the 


time 
Karlsson 


handy series 


Compiled by Dr. Steingrimur J. Porsteinsson 
Professor of Modern Icelandic 
versity of Iceland, Reykjavik 
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Broch, Hjalmar. Zoologiens historie i Norge 
til annen verdenskrig. Akademisk Forlag. 156 
pp. 5 plates, Price $260. 

A history of the science of wology in Nor 
way, by a distinguished zoologist. It includes 
accounts of the contributions of individual 
scientists, of the institutions that have aided 
progress and research, and of the objects of 
study at different periods. 

Dokken, Einar Heimas. Ljernen. Om 
bjorn, bjgrnejakter og bjgrnejegere. Gyldendal 
125 pp. 8 plates. Price $4.00 

Ihe author writes vividly about the bear and 
its life, both in nature and in popular belief 
and tradition. The book also deals with 
hunting and the efforts leading toward its 
protection by its many friends want it 
to live on in Norway's forests and not only as 
a character in the folk tales 

Hauge, Eiliv Odde, Lykhelige 
Sagaen om et ship. Hide. 297 pp 
Price $4.25. 

A true narrative of a ship which crossed 
the Atlantic 96 times during World War Il 
This book pays tribute to the successful efforts 
of Norway's seamen in maintaining communica 
tions between the Allies in spite of great dif 
ficulties and heavy losses 

Hydle, Halvdan. Aampen mot havet 
ningssaken i Norge gjennom hundre dr 
dendal. 93 pp. Ill. Price $4.30 

This book, too, is a story of war, not 
on the sea but against the sea. It is no dry 
accoumt, but a tribute to the and 
organizers of the Norwegian life-boat society 
of the last one hundred years and an exciting 
narrative of the gallant deeds of the 
along the long Norwegian coast 

Hoyer, Liv Nansen, va og Fridijof Nan 
sen, Cappelen. 328 pp. 17 plates. Price $5.75 

These memoirs contain vivid glimpses of the 
daily life of Nansen in his younger days, of 
his married life as well as of his large circle 
of friends. While on his far-flung expeditions 
home wis ever in his thoughts, but on re 
turning he always hankered for adven 
tures, This is one of the important books of 
the year 

Koht), Halvdan. Henrik [bsen. Eit diktarlii 
Ny utgive, Aschehoug. Two volumes. g15 4 
323 pp. Price $6.75 paper, $8.75 bound 

A new and revised edition of this standard 
work in the field of Ibsen studies. New results 
of 25 years of painstaking research have been 
incorporated in this edition 

Lie, Trygve. Syv dr for freden 
pp. Ul, Price $7.00. 

The Norwegian edition of the 
memoirs of the former Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. It deals in a very frank 
manner with the leading personalities and the 
dramatic conflicts behind the scenes of world 


bear 


who 


Mosdale 


12 plates 


Red 
Gy! 


only 


pionec ms 


rescuc®rs 


new 


liden. 445 


important 


politics. “Must” reading for students of the 


U.N 

Mathisen, Trygve. Svalbard in the Chang 
ing Arctic, Gyldendal. 112 pp. Ul. Price $2.50 

A sequel to the book Svalbard i internasjonal 
politikk 1871-1925, mentioned in the 
selections, and subsequently published in Eng 
lish as Svalbard in International Politics 1871 
1925, by Brogger. The 
with the islands since 
wegian administration 
a specialist in international relations, 
how the growing importance of the 
regions affects the position of Svalbard 

Noreng, Harald. 
dramatiske diktning 
23-75 

The idea of this that “the 
plays of Bjornson are part of our literary and 
cultural tradition Although they never 
reached the outside world, as did Ibsen’s plays 
and although some of them have lost much 
of their appeal even to Norwegians, they do 
have something to tell the present-day reade1 
and theater-goer about Bjornson and his times 

Ness, Almar. Hvor ld Vinland? En studi 
over solobservasjoner i de norr@ne sagaer,. With 
a summary in English. Dreyer. 246 pp. Il. Price 
$3.50 paper, bound 

Basing his work on what is known 
sun observations, the author 
to interpret 


ys! 


present volume deals 
the beginning of Nor 
The author, who is 
shows 
Arctic 
Bjornstjerne Bjernsons 
Gyldendal. 242 pp. Price 


basic book is 


94-59 
about 
ancient attempts 
contained in the old 
narratives of the Vinland voyages with a view 
io solve the problem of the exact location of 
the land. The book is written by a specialist in 
astronomical and nautical calculations, but can 
also be read with profit by non-specialists 

Omang, Reidar. Gy! 
dendal, 131 pp. Price $2.40 

The Head Archivist of the Norwegian For 
eign Office presents a clear and illustrative sur 
vey of the forcign service, its 
various organs and their functions. As Norway 
has taken an ever greater part in international 
work, the foreign service has become more cx 
tensive and specialized 

Ore, Mystein. Niels Henrik Abel. Et 
og hans samtid, Gyldendal. 417 pp. Il 
paper, $5.00 


) 


statements 


Utenrikstjenesten 


Norwegian 


gent 
Price 
$4.00 bound 

This biography of the great mathematician 
whose career was cut short by his premature 
death, is written by 2 
be read by all as the 


Letters and other 


mathematician but can 
moving story of a life 
sources have furnished fresh 


material for a vivid description of the man 
and his surroundings 
Richter, S¢éren, Slore norske ekspedisjoner 


Med hbidrag av Hj. Riiser-Larsen og 
Heyerdahl. Dreyer. 174 pp. Ill. Price 
paper, $4.50 bound, $6.50 leather 

In this survey of Norwegian exploration the 
fullest treatment has quite naturally 
given to the “classical” expeditions. There is 
a short historical introduction, and in conclu 
sion Kon-Tiki expedition as 
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been 
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well as the numerous expeditions of recent 
years which have won no such fame but have 
achieved results of importance to science and 
economic life. 

Steen, Ellisiv. Den lange strid. Camilla Col 
lett og hennes senere forfatterskap, Gyldendal 
383 pp. Price $4.50 paper, $5.25 bound 

With the present volume the author con 
cludes her exhaustive study of a life and a 
literary career devoted to the long struggle 
for the emancipation of women in Norway 

S¢éyland, Carl. Skrift i sand. Gyldendal. 290 
pp. Price $3.75 paper, $4.25 bound 

The well-known Editor of Nordisk Tidende 
in New York has here collected a great variety 
of his articles, interviews, and essays. The de 
scriptions of men and events add up to a 
comprehensive picture of Norwegian-American 
life and is not at all transitory “writing in 
sand,” 

Vesaas, Mystein. Rosemdling i Telemark 
I. Ul. Price $12.00. 

An authoritative work on Norwegian rose 
painting. Of great interest to everyone con 
nected with the decorative arts 

Wyller, Thomas Chr. Fra okkupasjonsar 
enes makthamp. Nasjonal Samlings korpora 
tive nyordningsforsok 9. april 19go—1 
1942. Tanum, 190 pp. Price $2.30 paper, $3.00 
bound 

The author writes about the momentous 
struggle on the “home front” that arose from 
the desperate attempts of the Quisling party 
to get control of the free Norwegian organiza 
tions and to subvert democratic thought. These 
decisive years saw the growth of civil organiza 
tions of resistance. When the Germans reluc 
tantly let Quisling carry out his plans in 
1942, it therefore meant stronger resistance and 
a harder struggle. The book 
mary source material, 

Mstvedt, Einar, De norske 
torie. Utgitt av Norges Statsbaner i anledning 
av de norske jernbaners 100-4rs jubileum 1 
september 1954. Cappelen. Three 
420 + 467 + 586 pp. Ill, Price $32.50 

This beautifully illustrated work was pub 
lished on the occasion of the centenary of the 
first railway in Norway and traces the develop 
ments down to the present day. Included are 
descriptions of the construction of the lines 
of the natural obstacles that had to be sur 
mounted, and of the men who planned and 
built the railroads. Many of the pictures show 
districts through which the lines were built, 
and others show the railway used as a motif 
by painters. A separate chapter is devoted 
to the railroad and its relation to literature 


FICTION 


Borgen, Johan. Natt og dag. Noveller 
Gyldendal. 215 pp. Price $3.00 paper, $3.70 
bound. 

The author continues his explorations of the 
dark recesses of the human mind and gives 
apt expression to the most elusive emotions 
and reactions. 


februar 


is based on pri 


je rnbane rs his 


volumes 
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Haalke, Magnhild, Avinneverden, Asche 
houg. 293 pp. Price $4.g0 bound. 

An absorbing novel about women, their 
workaday world and their emotional life, 

Hoel, Sigurd, Stevnempte med glemte ar 
Gyldendal. 398 pp. Price $3.75 paper, $4.25 
bound, 

This novel was adjudged by many critics 
as the most interesting book of the year. The 
distant years are the first years of the war 
Ihe events of the past are set against the views 
of the present day. The characters of the 
novel want to relive and explore certain enig 
matic and fateful events in their original 
reality, not as seen in the consciously or un 
consciously distorting perspective of posterity 

Holt, Kare. Mennesker ved en grense. Gy! 
dendal. 255 pp. Price $3.10 paper, $3.75 bound 

In this age of speed and progress frontiers 
are still very much of a fact. They are there 
to separate peoples and systems, to be a de 
fense against what is feared, and to prevent 
illicit communication. The frontier is also a 
symbol of the dividing line between right 
and wrong. In great earnest the author shows 
the problems that arise when the two types 
of frontier become identical and transgression 
of the frontier becomes transgression in the 
moral sense. 

Kinck, Hans E. Flacgermusvinger. Eventy 
vestfra. Aschehoug. 166 pp. Price $2.40 paper, 
$3.20 bound 

A new edition of one of Kinck’'s finest west 
country stories sixty years ago, Al 
though living conditions in the countryside 
have changed immensely since then, the book 
has retained its appeal as a work of art 
Descriptions of nature and of the human mind 
are masterfully woven together 

Seott, Gabriel. Det flyvende 
dendal, 175 pp. Price $3.60 bound 

This fantasy, among whose ingredients are 
both creative imagination and irony, is 
one of the best representatives of Scott's work 

Vesaas, Tarjei. Vdrnatt. Gyldendal, 226 pp 
Price $3.10 paper, $3.75 bound 

A delicate picture, full of wisdom, of a 
child's sensitive mind. In the course of a single 
spring night it is confronted with the prob 
lems of adult life, experiencing a world that 
contains responsibility, guilt, and death, As 
in so many of the author's books the keynote 
is reverence for growing life 

Vigerust, Vegard, Stdlstuten. Gyldendal 
18% pp. Price $2.70 paper, $3.25 bound 

rhis first novel deserves mention on account 
of its striking a fresh note in regional writing 
The “steel bull” is the bulldozer, the symbol 
of our mechanized age, which is let loose 
on an isolated rural community. The clash 
causes many comical incidents and provides 
opportunity for satirical character drawing 


POETRY 
Bjerke, André, Slik froet barer skissen til 
et tre. Aschehoug. 77 pp. Price $2.40 
The title suggests the 


written 


bord. Gyl 


wise 


process of organic 
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growth, from a pre conceived pattern to actual 
form. Thus it is also with the achievement 
of the poet at his best 

Bruheim, Jan-Magnus. Ord gjennom larm 
Aschehoug. 114 pp. Price $2.40. 

The poet speaks from “Mountainous Nor 
way,” where he is rooted, but from where he 
also has a wide view of contemporary problems 
and also of 
mankind 


those problems common to all 
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Skjwraasen, Einar. Du ska itte tro i graset 
Aschehoug. 54 pp. Price $2.20. 

Having the natural ease of a folk song these 
poems retain much of the charm and openness 
of eastern Norway 


Erling Gronland of the Uni 
Library in Oslo 


Compiled by 
versity 


_ SWEDEN 


GENERAL 


Jonsson, Gabriel, An sjunger Oresund. Bou 
nier, 188 pp. Price $4.50 paper, $5.75 bound 

The author, a poet and critic who has made 
the province of Skane his special source of 
inspiration, has here collected a number of 
sketches, originally published in a newspape: 
during the last twenty years. His intimate 
knowledge of the daily life of farmers and 
fishermen in this part of Sweden, his deep 
love of the countryside and the Oresund, and 
his sensitive yet virile style make this 
well worth reading. 

Lagererantz, Olof, Daghok. Wahistrém och 
Widstrand. 15: pp. Price $3.15 paper, 
bound 

A well-known poet and critic presents in 
diary form some meditations on subjects rang 
ing from music as a newly source 
of delight, and the tragedies and sorrows caused 
by mental ill health in his immediate family, 
to fellow writers as different as Zacharias 
lopelius (1818-98) and the young poet Gésta 
Oswald, who died in 1950 

Landquist, John, Geijer. Norstedt 
Price $7.25 paper, $2.85 bound 

An abbreviated, popularized version of the 
author's biography of Erik Gustaf Geijer 
(1783-1847), published in i924. Taking into 
account studies on Geijer published in later 
years, Professor Landquist has brought his work 
up to date, His well documented knowledg« 
of Geijer and his time makes the present vol 
ume a standard work on this prominent phi 
losopher, historian, and poet 

Lidman, Hans. Den sjungande dalen, Lant 
bruksférbundet, 165 pp. Ill. Price $4.50 paper 
$6.25 bound, $8.25 de tuxe edition 

A description of the author's home valley 
in Hilsingland in northern Sweden. The book 
is iNustrated with a number of splendid photo 
graphs excellently reproduced 

Lundquist, Gésta. Lappland Bonnier. ie 
pp. Price $9.50 paper, $11.25 bound 

This beautifully illustrated volume has, fol 
lowing the death of the author, been edited by 
Olof Thaning. Dag Hammarskjéld has written 
the foreword. The book is also being published 
in English 


book 


54-60 


discovered 


38q pp 


Nilsson, John. Ayrka och folk i Sverige. 1 
Diakonistyrelsen. 950 pp. Price $6.00 paper, 
$7.25 bound 

A popular, illustrated history of church and 
people in Sweden from the ninth century down 
to our own times. The present volume, which 
is to be followed by 
period down to 1520 

Sucksdorff, Arne. Det dventyret 
Nordisk rotogravyr. 143 pp. Hl. Price $4.75 
paper, $6.25 bound 

The author, an internationally known film 
photographer, has in this book told the story 
of how he made his documentary film The 
Great Adventure, which with wild-life 
in the forests of Sweden 

Wigforss, Ernst. Minnen. III. 1932-1949 
liden. 451 pp. Price $4.70 paper, $5.80 bound 

Ihe third, and presumably the last, volume 
of the autobiography of the former Swedish 
Minister of Finance. (See The American-Scan 
dinavian Review, 1951, p. 923, and 1952, p 
$59.) 


two more, covers the 


stora 


deals 


FICTION 


Ahlin, Stora 
fdrsta bok 


$5.50 bound 


Zackarias 
Price $4.40 paper, 


Lars. glomskan 


liden. 321 pp 


A story of a ten-year-old boy growing up in 


Sundsvall, a city in northern Sweden, in the 
ig20's. Like so many modern Swedish novels 
this one is closely related to the author's child 
hood. Ahlin has a seemingly inexhaustible 
memory, and he presents a rich gallery of 
picturesque and odd characters in a series of 
loosely connected episodes. His style has im 
proved vastly, and he must be reckoned among 
the leading Swedish writers of today 

Arnér, Sivar., Sdkert tll sommaren, Bon 
nier. 272 pp. Price $4.10 paper, $5.15 bound 

A collection of psychological short stories with 
the relationship between men and women as 
their main theme 

Browallius, Irja. Bonnier. 411 pp 
Price $5.15 paper, $6.50 bound 

A story about Elof, a seventeen-year-old boy 
who after his father's death inherits the farm 
He has to fight his stingy relations Lut also 
his own inferiority complex implanted in him 


Ung 
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by his domineering father. The setting is the 
author’s home province of Narke, but the 
atmosphere is less depressing than in her 
earlier novels. 

Drougge, Lise. ‘4 glad. Hokerberg. 176 
pp. Price $2.60 paper, $480 bound. 

A psychological novel about two middle-aged 
sisters, one married, the other single, who spend 
a summer together in a small house in the 
country. The author's mature and skilled tech 
nique brings out the contrast between the 
rather trivial and sordid story and the intens« 
summer landscape. 

Fogelstrém, Per 
Bonnier, 272 pp 
bound. 

A novel about a boy who grows up among 
women in the poor, southern part of Stock 
holm in the 1920's. The local atmosphere and 
the slang are well rendered. 

Héijer, Bjérn-Erik. Solvargen. Bonnier 
316 pp. Price $4.65 paper, $5.75 bound 

The third and last volume of the story 
about the boy Martin, (See The American 
Scandinavian Review, 1951, p. $22, and 1953 
p. 362.) 

Isaksson, Ulla. “Dodens faster.” Rabén och 
Sjogren. 204 pp. Price $3.30 paper, $4.95 
bound. 

A collection of short stories, mostly about 
women and their problems, told with imagina 
tion and simplicity. 

Lo-Johansson, Ivar. Siockholmaren. Bon 
nier. 326 pp. Price $4.10 paper, $5.25 bound 


Anders. 


Price $9.85 


1 kvinnoland 
paper, 34.95 


The third volume of this autobiographical 


series. (See The American-Scandinavian Re 
view, 1952, p. 958, and 1954, p. 366.) The set 
ting is Stockholm in the 1920's 

Nisser, Peter. Den rida mdrden. Bonnie 
280 pp. Price $4.60 paper, $5.75 bound 

A story from the province of Varmland in 
the early eighteenth century, built up around 
the Wessel family. Simon Wessel, the main 
character, escapes after two love affairs to the 
army of Charles XII in Poland 
told with harsh realism and a great 
knowledge about the period. 

Siwertz, Sigfrid. Pagoden. Bonnier. 416 
pp. Price $4.45 paper, $5.40 bound 


Ihe story is 


deal of 
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The author, whose first book was published 
in 1905, here tells the retired 
journalist and his search for peace through 
the study of Plotinus. His quiet life is, how 
ever, disturbed by a love aflair with a young 
widow. His reaction on losing her to a man of 
her own age, his rermorse towards his dead wife, 
a Viennese Jewess, and his meeting with his 
old school feliows are depicted with sympathy 
and understanding 


story of a 


POETRY 

Aspenstrém, Werner, Hundarna 
67 pp. Price $2.5 paper. 

A new volume of modernistic verse by 
of the distinguished poets of the 
forties” generation 

Lindegren, Erik, | intcrof/e 
pp. Price $2.60 paper 

Phrough his poetry and his general intel 
lectual capacity Lindegren has become the nat 
ural leader of most of the Swedish poets who 
have appeared since 1940, One of his main 
themes in this book is man’s spiritual rebirth 
and transformation, and the poet's continu 
ous need for regeneration 

Lundkvist, Artur. iv 
nier, 100 pp. Price $2.75 paper 

Dynamic feeling and sparkling style char 
acterize Lundkvist’s poetry, It is well worth 
reading, even by those who do not sympathize 
with the radical political views advocated in 
his prose works 

Vennberg, Karl. Synfdlt. Bonnier. 67 pp 
Price $2.75 paper, $3.30 bound 

In this volume Vennberg has reached fuller 
maturity and is approaching a synthesis be 
tween the opposing elements skepticism and 
ecstasy, political satire and poetic feeling 
which characterized his earlier books, (See The 
American-Scandinavian Review, 1954, p. 966.) 
He is not easy to read, but he is nevertheless 


Bonnier 


one 
nineteen 


Bonnier. 82 


Bon 


som gras 


one of Sweden's most interesting modern poets 


Compiled by Kerstin Munck, Library Advises 
to the Board of Education, Stockholm, with 
use of the annotations in Bibliotcksbladet 
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Professor Alf Ross of the University 
of Copenhagen will be a G. A. Mille: 
visiting professor at the University of 
Illinois at Champaign during the spring 
term of 1956. Dr. Ross is recognized as 
one of the leading thinkers and writers 
in the field of international law and 
legal philosophy. He is the author of 
many works, some of which have been 
translated into English. 


Denmark's delegation to the Tenth 
Plenary Assembly of the United Na 
tions, which opened in New York on 
September 20, was headed by Prime 
Minister H. C. Hansen, who is also 
Foreign Minister. Other members of the 
delegation were Ambassador William 
Borberg, the permanent delegate, Al 
sing Andersen, Kristen Amby, Henry 
L. W. Jensen, and Hermod Lannung. 
Alternates were Minister Kar! IL. Esk« 
lund, Minister Rolf Kiar, Finn T. B 
Friis, and Dr. Esther Ammundsen. As 
technical adviser served Eiler Jense, 
president of the Danish Federation ol 
Labor. 


A bust of Dr. J]. Christian Bay was 
unveiled on July 1 in the Mrsted Park 
in Rudkgbing in Denmark, Dr. Bay's 
birthplace. Dr. Bay, who resides in Elm 
hurst, Illinois, is Librarian Emeritus ol 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago. 


The Swedish American liner Kungs 
holm on August 19 rescued twenty-nine 
crew members of the disabled British 
freighter Argobeam from gale-swept 
Atlantic waters near Scotland. The 
Kungsholm, under the command of 
Captain John Nordlander, arrived in 
New York six days later. 


Christ (Old Swedes) Church in 
Swedesburg, near Norristown, Pennsy! 
vania, recently observed its 1gsth an 


niversary with special services. Founded 
by early Swedish settlers, and still in 
regular use, the church was dedicated 
June 24, 1760, and for its first seventy 
one years remained under the super 
vision of the Swedish government. ‘The 
cruciform edifice, in which George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
General Anthony Wayne worshipped, is 
patterned alter Stratiord-on 
Avon in England. Prince Oscar ol 
Sweden visited the church in 1876 and 
donated a baptismal font which is used 
to this day. The original church build 
ing was a log cabin built in 1733 on 
land donated by Gunnar Rambo, one 
of the original Swedish pioneers in the 
Delaware Valley. It was used as a com 
bination church and school by the mem 
until the present edifice was 
erected twenty-seven years later. The 


one in 


bers 


church is now engaged in a renovating 
program, which it hopes to complet« 
before its two-hundredth anniversary 


in 1960. 


On September 15 exactly three hun 
dred years had passed since Sweden 
lost her “New Sweden,” on 
the Delaware River. The colony was 
founded in 1638, when the country was 
heavily engaged in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Tie Swedes landed at what is 
today the waterfront of Wilmington; 
since 1938 the spot has been marked 
by a monument in black Swedish gran 
ite, designed by Carl Milles and pre 
sented as a gift from the school children 
of Sweden to the State of Delaware 
From the Indians the colonists bought 
land “as fat the sunset” and 
their territory finally comprised nearly 
all present-day Delaware, castern Penn 
sylvania and parts of Maryland and 
New Jersey. In that region the Swedes 


colony, 


west as 


were the first to introduce European 


civilization. “New Sweden” did 
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Dr. Gunnar Hillerdal and Bishop Bjarne 


Jenny Lind in 1850 to the Lake 


receive adequate support from thé 
Swedish government, however, and in 
outnumbered 
Dutch. In 
the Swedish stronghold Fort Christina, 
Johan Rising, Acting 
several days parleyed with Peter Stuyve 
sant, Governor of New Amsterdam, hop 
ng that 


from Sweden. On September 15, he 


September, 1655, the 


colonists surrendered to the 


Governor, tor 


reinforcements would com 


signed the capitulation papers. Stuyv 


sant offered him the right to remain 


under 


and help develop the colony 
joint Swedish-Dutch jurisdiction, but 
he was proud and stiff-necked and an 
that his g 

avenge the Dutch agg 
} 


more 


would 
Sweden 
involved in 


swered government 
ression 
however, was once 
wars, with Poland and Denmark, and 


nothing could be done in far-off Ame 


THEOLOGIANS VISITING 


IN AMERICA 


THE NORWEGIAN 


MUSEUM IN DECORAH, lOWA 


Shard admire the 


Vieu 


{liar Silvey presented by 


Lutheran Church in Chicago 


Dutch ceded 


\merican posse ssions to the Brit 


ica. Len years later the 
then 


ish 


Iwo Scandinavian theologians, Bish 
Skard and Dr 
visited thi 


op Byarne 
Hillerdal, 


west in 


Gunnal! 
Mid 
attend a 


\merican 
\ugust in order to 


number of conferences under the aus 
pices of the National Lutheran Council 
sishop Skard is the head of the Tuns 
Hiller 


niversity 


berg Diocese in Norway, and Dr 
faculty of the lt 
of Lund in Sweden 


dal is on the 
\mong the places 
visited were Luther College in Decorah, 
and The Norwegian-American 
Historical Museum 


lowa, 


Captain John Allyne Gade, 
The 


a charter 


trustee of American-Scandinavian 
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Foundation and for many years a mem 
ber of its Board, died on August 16 at 
his country home in St. James, L.L., 
N.Y. He was 80 years old, Captain 
Gade, who was of Norwegian extra 
tion, had a successful career in a num 
ber of professions, distinguishing him 
self as an author, diplomat, naval officer, 
architect, and banker. 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass. 
and began his career as an architect. In 
1916 and 1917 he served on the Hoover 
Committee for the Relief of Belgium, 
became a U.S. Naval Attaché in Copen- 
hagen, and in 1919 was appointed to a 
special government mission to the Bal- 
tic states. For a number of years he was 
connected with the banking firm of 
White, Weld & Co., but re-entered the 
Navy in 1938 and became attaché to 
the U.S. Embassy in Brussels and the 
legation in Lisbon. He retired in 1940 
and was awarded the Navy Cross. Dur 
ing World War II he served on the 
Co-ordinating Council of the French 
Relief Societies. Subsequent years were 
devoted to writing and research, earn 
ing him a Ph.D. degree from Columbia 
University in 1950. 

Captain Gade’s many books include 
the autobiographical All My Born Days, 
published in 1942, biographies of Chris 
tian IV of Denmark-Norway, Charles 
XII of Sweden, and Cardinal Mercier, 
a history of Luxembourg in the Middle 
Ages, and a study of the Hanseatic 
League. Two of his books were pub 
lished by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, namely The Life and 
Times of Tycho Brahe in 1947, and a 
translation of Norwegian fairy tales in 
1924. 


The Norwegian American Chamber 
of Commerce in New York celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary in September. 
The main event of the jubilee was a 
banquet on September go at the Wal 
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dorl-Astoria, at which Halvard Lange 
Norway's Foreign Minister, 


pi inc ipal spt ake 


was thu 


Dr. Haakon Styri, the well-known 
Norwegian-American engineer, died in 
Philadelphia on September 13 at the 
age of 69. Dr. Styri, who was born in 
Oslo, was graduated from the Trond 
heim Technical University in 1g07 and 
in 1909-10 studied at the Carnegie In 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh as 
the very first. American-Scandinavian 
Foundation Fellow to the U.S. After 
further study in Germany and lrond 
heim he returned to America and was 
for a time Assistant Professor at the 
Carnegie Institute. From igig on he 
was with the SKF Industries in Phila 
delphia, first as chief of their research 
laboratories and since 1927 as Director 
of Scientific Research. 

Dr. Styri was the author of a number 
of monographs and articles in technical 
publications. During the last war he 
was Vice Chairman for 
sylvania for 
way. He 


Eastern Penn 
American Relief for Nor 
Life Associate of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation and 
served for 


Was a 


many years as the chairman 
of the ASF committee on fellowships 

The first award of Harvard Univer 
sity’s new $1000 Schumpeter Prize for 
“original work in economics” was r¢ 
cently made to Professor Ragnar Frisch, 
a leading economist of the 
of Oslo. 


University 


Carl G. O 
editor ol 


Hansen, for 
Sons of 
ductor of the 


many years 

and 
Norwegian Glee Club in 
Minneapolis, has finished his memoirs 


Norway con 


which are certain to be an important 
piece of Norwegian-Americana, Eventu 
ally to be published in book form, they 
are presently being printed serially in 
Minneapolis Posten 





REPRESENTATIVES of 
Denmark and _ the 
United States on June 
10 initialed an agree 
ment for cooperation 
the 
peaceful uses of atom 


in research in 


ic energy. The agree 

ment, which was fot 
mally signed in Washington on July 
25, culminated negotiations during 
which Denmark was offered participa 
tion in President Eisenhower's “Atoms 
for Peace” program. 

Under the agreement, the 
ment of Denmark will receive informa 
tion as to the design, construction and 
operation of research reactors and their 
use as research, development and en 
gineering tools. It is contemplated that 
private American citizens and organiza 
tions would be authorized to supply 
appropriate equipment and services to 
the Danish Government or authorized 
private persons under its jurisdiction 

The proposed agreement further pro 
vides that the United States Atom 
Energy Commission will lease to the 
Danish Government up to six kilo 
grams (13.2 pounds) of contained U 
235 in uranium enriched up to a maxi 
mum of 20 percent U-235. Denmark 
assumes responsibility for using 
safeguarding the fissionable material in 
accordance with the terms of the pro 


Govern 


and 


posed agreement. The agreement pro 
vides for the exchange of unclassified 
information in the research reactor 
field, related health and safety prob 
lems and on the use of radioactive iso 
topes in physical and biological re 
search, medical therapy, agriculture, 
and industry 

Looking to the future, the agreement 
ex presses the hope and expectation of 
the parties that this initial agreement 


will lead to consideration of further co 


operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

This cooperative agreement will en 
able Danes to enhance their own coun- 
try’s training and experience in nuclear 
science and engineering for the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
including civilian nuclear power within 
the framework of the 
Peace” program. 


“Atoms for 


THe AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAy 
was as usual celebrated in the heather 
clad hills of Rebild National Park, 
near Aalborg. This year the attendance 
reached 42,000. The principal speakers 
were Earl Warren, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, Prime Minister H. C. 
Hansen of Denmark, and Frederick W. 
Jandrey, the American Chargé d’Af 
faires. 

In his speech, Chief Justice Warren 
said: 


“We have so much in common, 


Danes and Americans, that it is quite 
natural that we should frequently look 
back to make clear in how high degree 
we share the fundamental interests and 


national life. The Rebild Com 
mission is a result, In the United States 
we are both proud and grateful for the 
rich contributions which Americans of 
Danish descent continue to make to our 
national life.” Mentioning many of 
those, the Chief Justice said that he was 
thankful for the opportunity to join 


our 


in a tribute to common ideals of free 
dom and, speaking of the American 
Declaration of Independence, he said 
that “the liberty bell which 
that 4th of July, 1776—179 years ago— 
did in truth ring for all humanity.” 


sounded 


Chief Justice Warren went on to de 
nounce “tyranny and injustice wher- 
ever and however they may threaten.” 
He called fear, discouragement and apa 
thy “aggressive threats to man’s liberty 


today that would try to get us to aban 
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don our posts of courageous vigilance.” 
Prime Minister H. C 

had just returned 

States, said inter alia: 


Hansen, who 
from the United 

“The importance of the many meet 
ings which during the years have been 
held among these hills, in a genuine 
Danish democratic way, cannot be over 
estimated, Rebild has become an ex 
pression of the always open mind ol 
our people for that culture and civiliza 
tion which for so long has had its 
forceful center in the West.” 

The Prime Minister brought “fresh 
greetings from many of our country 
men in the United States—people who 
have found their place there among 
people whose way of life and thought 
have so much in with the 
Danes. They active” he 


common 
“have been 

said, “in maintaining the vital connec 
tion between Denmark and the United 
States, whose work for our country and 
for other 


European countries during 
the postwar years is a grand example 
of international fellow-teeling and po 


litical vision.” 


No LESS THAN 22 Danish delegates 
participated in the Atoms for Peac 
Congress in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
August. The delegation was led by the 
famous physicist Niels Bohr. Dr. Bohr 
on August 9 opened the series of eve 
ning lectures delivered as part of the 
Congress proceedings. 


Prime Minisrer H. C. HANseN, speak 
ing on August 12 at Sénderborg to the 
Cooperative Union said that production 
and employment had never been 
greater than in 1954-55 and that the 
foreign exchange deficit during the last 
month had been reduced by a modest 
extent. Exchange movements may swing 
from month and 
there was perhaps no reason to stress 
the improvement except that other fac 
tors pointed to a favorable trend. The 
development of the trade balance in 


to month, he said 
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dicated more favorable trade conditions 
and exports had shown a steady ris« 
both during 1954 and 1955. It also ap 
peared that a change was taking plac 
in imports which forcefully last 
year but were stabilized during the win 
ter, and import figures from the latest 


months indicated a reversal. 


rose 


IN THE EXPECTED RE-SHUFFLING of the 
Danish Government, Premier and For 
eign Minister H. C. Hansen in lat 
August named Ernst Christiansen Min 
ister without Portfolio and Kai Lind 
berg Minister of Public Works. In et 
fect, Mr. Ernst became 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, but 
such a designation is not formally rec 
ognized in the 


Christiansen 


Constitution 
His appointment was intended to re 
lieve Premier H. C, 
of the 


Danish 


Hansen of some 
his office as both 
Prime Minister and especially as For 
eign Minister. 


burdens of 


The Greenland Administration, here 
tofore part of the Ministry of Stat 
and headed by the Premier, was trans 
ferred to Mr 
the 
Housing 


Johannes Kjzrbol, previ 
head of the Ministries of 
and of the Interior. Mr 
Kjarbol, besides becoming Minister of 
Greenland, retained his post as Minister 
of Housing. Kai Lindberg became Min 
ister of Public Works, succeeding Carl 
Petersen who 
the Interior 


ously 


was named Minister of 


\ SCANDINAVIAN 


CONVENTION about 


social security was signed at a simpl 
ceremony in Copenhagen on Septem 
ber 15, by the Ministers of Social Affairs 
of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Nor 
way, and Sweden. Under this agreement 
which is regarded as unique, a citizen 
of any of the countries who takes 
up residence in another Northern land 


will be entitled to the same social ben¢ 


five 


fits, such as health insurance and chil 
dren's allowances, as the citizens of that 


other country. Old-age and other pen 
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sions will be provided according to the 
same principles, but only to persons 
who have lived in the same country toi 
five years. 


THREE WOMEN PASTORS are presently 
active in the Danish Lutheran Church 
Ministry. Of these only one is actually 
serving in a parish, as assistant pastor 
of a church in Odense. Of the other 
two, one is prison chaplain and the 
other general spiritual community ad 
visor on the island of Falster. 

rhe remaining 21 women theological 
candidates use their education in vary 
ing degrees, Six are wives of parish 
pastors, one professor of theology, one 
religious teacher in a secondary school, 
six are active in other fields of school 
teaching, two serve as YWCA secre 
taries, one is head nurse in a mental 
hospital, one directs a Deaconess home, 
one has become a well 
known free-lance writer, and one is 
the Minister of Church Affairs of Den 
mark. 


farmer, one a 


TELEVISION STATION KOLD-TV_ 1 
cently telecast its first program from the 
top of a bleak mountain ridge near 
Thule in Greenland. It is the first of 
several planned for the U.S. Northeast 
Command. Programs will be kinescoped 
film of commercially produced U.S. net 
work-shows plus live programs pro- 
duced at Thule. 


‘THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of 
the death of Séren Kierkegaard, Den 
mark’s great philosopher, was observed 
on November 11. An international con 
gress of Kierkegaard scholars met in 
Copenhagen August 10-17 under the 
auspices of the Danish Séren Kierke 
gaard Society, with U.S.A., Japan, Al 
geria, France, Italy, Spain, and the 
countries represented 
took part in the 


meetings and the discussions about the 


Scandinavian 


Some 65 delegates 


philosopher and his significance, past 
and present, 
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LT HE WEATHER in Ice 
land 
usual 


was most un 


this past sum- 


mer, so much so that 


Ade 


| m1 te 


y 
N= 


the oldest of men pro 
claimed it the best—or 
the worst in their mem- 
ory—depending on 
ICELAND where in the coun- 
try they lived. The southern and west 
tern parts of the country had the raini 
est and darkest summer on record, while 
the northern and had 
more sunshine in one season than any 


eastern pal ts 


one could remember. The results were, 
for the south and west, catastrophical. 
Haymaking was almost impossible and 
the farmers were forced not only to 
slaughter a good deal of their stock but 
to buy fodder to maintain the rest. Lit 
tle wonder that an unknown poet sent 
a verse to his newspapel declaring that 
for all the wonders of the Atomic Age 
he was unimpressed by the scientists 
in Geneva as long as they are unabl 


to do anything about the weather! 


[HE ECONOMIC BAROMETER fell steadi 
ly during this period and began to in 


dicate a bad storm. ‘J here was a 
tinued 


con 
and con 
labor. But 
the specter of inflation grew larger day 


boom in building 


struction and a shortage of 


by day. The wage increases resulting 
from the strike this spring were fol 
lowed by price increases, and was to be 
expected, The pundits warned that this 
development could only result in an 
the kréna, if it 
was to be possible to market Icelandic 
The Althing 
bound to have its hands full at its ses 
sion beginning in early October 


other devaluation of 


products abroad 


was 


PRESIDENT Mrs EISENHOWER 


landed at Keflavik Airport on their way 


AND 


to the Geneva conference. During their 
brief stay they lunched with President 
and Mrs. Asgeirsson and other digni 
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taries. This is the second time Mr. Eisen 
hower has been in Iceland, his previous 
visit having been during his term as 
commanding general of all NALO 
forces, 
ICELANDIC INTERNATIONAL AVIATION 
celebrated its tenth anniversary. A dec 
ade ago the Icelandic Airlines sent a 
Catalina flying boat to Scotland and 
thus inaugurated overseas flying by Ice 
landic airlines. Now there are two lines 
operating in this field, and during th 
summer there were daily flights from 
Reykjavik to New York, and to several 
cities in Northern Europe. One of the 
airlines, Loftleidir, flies regularly be 
tween points in Scandinavia, Germany, 
and Luxembourg and New York via 
Reykjavik. This airline offers none ol 
the luxuries of the larger airlines but 
maintains considerably lower fares than 
they do. The clientele is 75°), non-Ice 
landic. This has led to 
friction with Scandinavian Airlines and 
an open dispute with the Swedish Gov 
ernment over landing rights in Sweden 
Domestically the Icelanders have come 
to rely greatly on ah 
both for passengers and cargo. 


considerab'‘ 


transportation, 


EPA, THe European Propuctivity 
AGENCY, started its activities in Iceland 
in earnest this year and has sent a num 
ber of specialists there, individually and 
in teams. These specialists have worked 
mostly in the field of trade, lecturing, 
and visiting stores and business firms and 
have created considerable interest in 
better business methods and more vigor 
ous salesmanship. This development 
coincides with the introduction of the 
first self-service stores in Iceland. First 
to open with semi-self-service was the 
store Liverpool in Reykjavik, while th« 
fst self-service foodstores opened later 


in the fall. The co-operatives have an 
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such stores will be 
opened, one of them in the heart ol 
Keykjavik. In connection with this the 
Icelanders run into a difhculty. 
Literally translated a self-service store 
would be called 
lun” in Icelandic. This is too long and 
difficult, even for the Icelanders, so the 
co-operatives have announced that they 
will give a prize of 5,000 krénur for the 


nounced that four 


have 


“sjalisalgreidsluverz 


best suggestion for a short and good 
word to cove! Needless to 
say, this is just the kind of puzzle the 
Icelanders like, 


heavy 


such stores. 


and there are indica 


tions ol participation in the 
contest. 

THe ICkLANDERS continue to enjoy 
various benefits that can, without much 
imagination, be traced to the cold war 
Phere have been numerous groups and 
individuals accepting invitations from 
the American or the Soviet Russian gov 


ernments to and 


visit their countries, 
there has even been a group from China 
visiting Iceland and giving perform 
ances, The Russians, the Czechoslovak 
ians, and the Chinese together put on 
a large and impressive trade fair in 
three different buildings in down-town 


Reykjavik, while in the field 


musical 


the Americans have sent such people as 
Julius Katchen, the pianist, Isaac Stern, 
the violinist, and the Washington Uni 
Choi. All 


howeve! 


versity attendance records 


were, broken 


local 
group sponsored a Delta 
Rhythm Boys, only in 
English, but also in Swedish and Ic 


landic 


when a 
visit by the 
who 


sang not 


Icelanders lost to Den 
but the United 


IN SPORTS the 


mark in soccer beat 


States team by 3 goals to 2, later repeat 


ing the victory twice in “unofficial” 


games. 
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KING VII, 
Europe's oldest reign 
ing 
brated his 84rd birth 


HAAKON 


monarch, cele 


day on August 3. He 
the day at the 
National Hospital in 
Oslo, 


been 


spent 
where he had 
confined — since 
June 29, wnen he broke his thigh. Mem 
bers of the royal family, headed by 
Crown Prince Olav, came to the hos 
pital the King 
to bring presents. They found his room 
filled with a wealth of flowers, includ 


to congratulate and 


ing carnations, the King’s favorite flow 
er, There were no outside visitors 


PHREE NEW CABINET MEMBERS, ap 
pointed June go, assumed their posts 
on August 1. Dr. Gudmund Harlem, 
38, youngest member of the Norwegian 
government, succeeded Mrs. Rake! 
Minister of Social Affairs 
Mrs. Aase Bjerkholt, 40 years old and 
the children, took 
charge of the Ministry of Family and 
Consumer Affairs, with the rank of con 
minister, At the time, 
Mr. Gunnar Braathen, 58, became chiel 
of the Ministry of Wages and Prices 
Establishment of the two latter depart 
ments was approved by 


shortly before it adjourned. 


Seweriin as 


mother of fow 


sultative same 


Parliament 


Dr. Harlem is a specialist in voca 
tional rehabilitation, He is vice chair 
man of the Oslo Labor Party and an 
alternate to the National Council of 
the Labor Party. Mrs. Bjerkholt, widely 
recognized for her interest in the prob 
lems of housewives and consumers, has 
since 1953 been vice chairman of the 
Labor Party's women’s secretariat. M1 
Braathen the five 


been Norwegian 


has for 
chief of the Labor 
Directorate. Prior to that, he was first 
secretary of the Federation of Labor 


past years 


Tryeve Lier, formerly UN Secretary 
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General, has over his 


taken new post 
as governor of the province ol Oslo and 
\kershus. 

Prime MINISTER EINAR GERHARDSEN 
recently reiterated Norway's firm stand 
against admitting Franco Spain as a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Commenting on a resolu 
tion recommending such a move, as 
adopted by the U.S. House of Repre 
sentatives, Mr. Gerhardsen said it had 
been clear for some time that U.S.A, for 
military and strategic reasons 
Spain included in NATO. 

The Norwegian premier added: “For 
the democratic nations of Western Eu 
rope, however, this question has not 


wants 


only military but also political aspects. 
Here in Norway we feel the admission 
ol Spain would only weaken the West 
ern defense alliance. 
lieve, 


This view, I be 
is shared by Parliament and the 
majority of the Norwegian people.” 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS in Norway 


the first 


marked by 


during half of 1955 


activity in 


were 
strong the do 
mestic sector and bigger deficits in the 
foreign sector, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. Indus 
trial production and employment were 
both higher, Wage payments increased 
by an estimated 8°, while the 
but 2°. But in spite ol 
government efforts to curb investments, 
these 


cost 
ol living rose 


were estimated to 


last 
year’s level. At the same time, Norway's 


payments balance, track 
EPI uncomfortably 
large deficits. According to the Ministry 
olf Commerce, however, the balance of 


cx eed 
foreign and 


account showed 


payments deficit in the second quarter 
was substantially 
first 


lower than in the 


was 40 


On AvuGusT 14 it years since 


Norway proclaimed its sovereignty over 
Svalbard, better known abroad as Spits 


bergen. The anniversary was quietly 
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marked by a flag-raising ceremony in 
Longyear City. Named after an Ame 
ican coal mine operator, Longyear City 
is the residence of the provincial gover 
nor in charge of Norway's arctic outpost, 
From this port, well over 300,000 tons 
of coal is shipped annually during th 
jimonth shipping season, ending im 
October, when impenetrable ice blocks 
the approach. 


“FINNMARK,” the first all-metal pas 
senger plane to be built in Norway, is 
now serving the western districts, Cat 
rying 12 passengers, the 2-engine am 
phibian craft cost 2.5 million kroner. 


THe FIRS! EXPEDI 
TION to Spitsbergen, comprising Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, has unearthed 
the remains of an old Russian settle 
ment, which was inhabited at least up 
to the end of the 18th century. 

Located at Russekeila, the settlement 
originally consisted of a one-room hut, 
measuring 5 x 5 yards. This was gradu 
ally expanded to five rooms, covering 
150 square yards. Nearby, 
traces of several storage houses, a boat 
shed, a graveyard and another cabin 
with one large dwelling room 

‘Two of the objects discovered by the 
archacologists hive inscriptions in Rus 
sian. Dates, stil! legible, indicate that 
people lived there as late as 1780. Ap 
parently, they belonged to a religious 
sect which, under the direction of the 
Salvijet monastery at Archangel, car 
ried on trapping operations in Siberia 
and the arctic isles. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAI 


there are 


‘THE ACHIEVEMENTS of two Norwegian 
researchers were cited in reports de 
livered by prominent bio-chemists at 
last summer's Geneva conference on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Dr. Alexander Hollander, biological 
research director at Oak Ridge, noted 
the work done by Dr. Knut Michaelsen, 


research director of the Norwegian 
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Agricultural College. He observed that 
Dr. Michaclsen the first in the 
world to prove that such protective sub 
stances as thio-carbamide, cyanide, and 
reduce the tre 
mutations resulting 
lrom radiation, We may reasonably as 
sume, Dr. Hollander said, that the sam« 
would be the with 


Was 


cysteamine, 
quency ol 


radically 
plant 


Case animals and 
humans. 


Prolessor Grey, a noted British biol 


ogist, referred extensively to the find 


ings made by Dr. Eldjarn of the Radi 
um Hospital in Oslo, characterizing 
them as epochal. First to produce cys 
j the 
researcher has proved that, contrary to 
binds 


teamine synthetically, Norwegian 
accepted theories, 
chemically with a 


found in body cells. Thus, it should be 


cysteamine 
certain substance 
feasible to develop chemical substances 
that will afford protection against radi 
ation. 

In the closing days of the Geneva 
conference on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, a number of reports were pre 
sented by Norwegian researchers. Dr. 
Odd Dahl outlined plans for a projected 
atomic steam generator. Dr. Knut Mi- 
chaelsen gave an illustrated lecture on 
experiments with plant mutations. A 
study of aluminum corrosion resulting 
from radiation exposure was presented 
by K. Karlsen. Physicist V. O. Eriksen 
told about measurements showing the 
resonance integral of uranium. A sim 
plified method of producing Phosphorus 
32, an important radioactive isotope, 
Dr. Einar Seland 
And Ulf Been gave a report on applica 
tion of isotopes in Norwegian industry 


was described by 


the 
fame, 


THor HEYERDAHL, Norwegian 
explorer of Kon-Tiki recently 
launched his third expedition to the 
South Pacific. This time, he will seek 
to solve the riddle of mysterious Easter 
Island, continuing his excavations on 
Pitcairn and several other islands. His 
latest expedition, which includes scien 
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tists of several nations, departed from 
Oslo on September 14 aboard the M. 5. 
Chr. Byelland, 

Ihe privately financed expedition 
will be the first on record to make sys 
tematic excavations on Easter Island, a 
15Square-mile volcanic isle jutting out 
of the South Pacific some 2,300 miles 
olf the coast of Chile. In a statement to 
the Oslo press, Mr. Heyerdah! declared 
that the members of his expedition 
would search for pre-historic camp sites 
or settlements, and eventually, endeavor 
to fix their date, duration, and cha 
acter, 


USA aNnp Norway have extended 
their Fulbright cultural exchange agree 
ment until 1960, Since 1949, a total of 
233 U.S. professors, researchers, and 
university teachers have spent a yea 
in Norway, while 631 Norwegians have 
studied in USA. 


AN IMPROVED FROGMAN outfit, suita 
ble for both shallow and deep-wate) 
skin-diving, has been designed by Nor 
wegian Lt. Comdr. Ove Lund. It will 
be manufactured by a company in West 
Germany. 


Cur. §. Orrepa., editor of Stavange 
Aftenblad and recognized as one ol 
Norway's most gifted journalists, died 
July 6. He was only 48 years of age. 
A leader of the Liberal party, he had 
served in the Storting, and on several 
delegations to the UN Assembly. 


‘TEN NORWEGIAN WOMEN, all promi 
nent in their respective fields, were 
among 25 persons killed in a plane 
crash near Voronezh on August 2. They 
were visiting the Soviet Union as guests 
of the government. 

The Soviet Union expressed its re 
gret and deep sympathy and offered to 
pay 400,000 kroner in compensation to 
the next-of-kin of the victims, 
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A UNIQUE 
started on 


CARAVAN 
July 28 
from Oslo, wending 
its way via Stockholm 
and Copenhagen to 
consisted 
trucks, 


Geneva. It 
of a row ol 

in which were stowed 
SWEDEN exhibit 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark staged 
jointly in connection with the first 
world exhibition of matériel for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. It was 


which 


arranged in collaboration with a United 
Nations 
in Geneva, August 8 to 20, at which 
over the 
hitherto 
undisclosed discoveries were announced, 

The twenty 
members was headed by former Foreign 
Minister Rickard Sandler, a Swedish 
delegate to the United His 
Harry Brynielson, 
the 
stock company, Atomic Energy, Inc.; Dr, 
the 


technical-scientific conference 


nuclear scientists from all 


world met, and where many 


Swedish delegation ol 


Nations. 


chief advisers were 


secretary-general of semi-public¢ 
Gosta Funke, secretary-general of 


Swedish Energy Commission; 


and the two Nobel Prize winners, Pro 


\iomic 
fessors The Svedberg and George de 
Hevesy. Among the other members were 
Rolf Sievert, head of the 
Radio-physical Institution at the Caro 
linian Hospital in Stockholm, and Pro 
Ake Gustafsson of the Swedish 
Forest Research Institute. 

Many of the Swedish 
to the atoms-for-peace conference and 


Professor 


fessor 


contributions 


exhibit dealt with experiments on crop 


plants, showing that new, hardy and 
high-yielding varieties can be obtained 
radia 
tion, inducing mutations or hereditary 


by subjecting seeds to atomic 


changes in the plant structure, Most 
mutations are harmful but some are de 
cidedly beneficial, and according to the 
Swedish geneticists more precise meth 
ods of bombardment 


atomic can 


be employed that will control the direc 


now 
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tion of mutation. The list of crops al 
ready re-lormed includes wheat, barley, 
peas, lupines, flax, mustard, and to 
matoes. 

One of the Swedish delegates pre 
sented a report on the extraction ol 
uranium from alum shale. A plant us 
ing this method, the only one of its 
kind in the world, has been in opera 
tion for about two years at Kvarntorp 
in central Sweden, Another report that 
attracted great interest gave a summary 
of so-called exponential experiments 
with uranium and heavy water carried 
on jointly by the Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Dutch organizations for atomic re 
search, 


Per Epvin SkOLp, a member of the 
government practically without inter 
ruption for twenty-three years and Min 
ister of Finance since October, 1949, re 
signed from the cabinet on September 
iz. He will, however, retain his seat 
in the Riksdag. He was succeeded as 
Minister of Finance by Gunnar Strang, 
a member of the 
1945. 

A member of the Parliament sincc 
1918 and now 64 years old, Per Edvin 
Skéld has long been regarded as one 
of the most powerful personalities in 
Sweden's political life. He was Minister 
of Agriculture in the Social Democra 
tic government that took over in the 
fall of 1932 and resigned in early sum 
mer 1936. When in the fall of that year 
a new Social Democratic cabinet 
formed, Skéld was appointed Minister 
of Commerce. Toward the end of 1938 
he moved to the increasingly important 
Department of Defense, and he re 
mained in that post when a government 
based on all four democratic parties 
was formed in December, 1939. The 
extensive Swedish rearmament during 
World War II was directed by Skéld 
He returned to the Department of Agri 
culture when the national coalition was 
dissolved and a new Social Democratic 


government sinc 


was 
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cabinet formed, in the summer of 1945. 
In the fall of 1948 he became, instead, 
Minister without Portfolio, charged 
with the coordination of economic poli 
cies, and one year later he 
pointed Minister of Finance. 

Mr. Skéld’s resignation comes after 
a period ol important events and meas 
ures in the economic field. Last spring 
the government, alter having withdrawn 
a forced-savings scheme, took a numbet 
of steps resulting in higher interest rates 
and tighter bank credit, and the op 
position maintained that these repre 
sented a drastic break with the past, 
while the Finance Minister and other 
government spokesmen vigorously re- 
jected such interpretations, Mr. Skéld’s 
decision to leave the government, how 
ever, had nothing to do with this discus 
sion, nor was it due to any differences 
of opinion within the cabinet: he sim 
ply felt that he was entitled to some 
rest, or at least a change of activities, 
after his long service in the national ad 


was ap 


ministration, and that a younger man 


should take over the strenuous post as 
Finance Minister. 


Gunnar who 


born in 
1906, was for many years a municipal 
and agricultural worker, and then be 
gan his public career as a trade union 
official. In the summer of 1945 he was 
appointed Minister without Portfolio 
in the Social cabinet that 
the national coali 
tion government, In 1947 he was trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Supply, in 
1948 to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and in 1951 to the Department of Social 
Affairs. 

The new Minister of Social Affairs is 
John Ericsson, who also has been a 


Strang, was 


Democratic 


succeeded wartime 


member of the government since 1945, 
first as Minister without Portfolio and 
then as Minister of Commerce. Born in 
1907, Mr. Ericsson started as a textile 
worker and is largely self-educated, like 
Mr. Strang. 
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Ihe Department of Commerce is 
now headed by Dr. Gunnar Lange, 46 
years old, who in 1950-54 was Under 
Secretary of the Department of Finance 
and then was in charge of the Ministry 
of Wages, Salaries, and Pensions. In 
1941-43 he was assistant professor ol 
economics at the University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Lange's successor as Min 
ister of Wages and Pensions is Sigurd 
Lindholm, a former steel worker and 
member of the Riksdag since 1936. 


THE SOVIET DECISION to return to Fin 
land the Porkkala Peninsula, in the 
Finnish Bay twelve miles west of Hel 
sinki, was greeted with deep and genu 
ine satisfaction in Sweden. In this case, 
it was pointed out, the Soviet Union 
made a concrete concession. At the same 
time many newspapers and observers 
emphasize that Porkkala’s military im 
portance has declined as a result of the 
technological development, and that the 
significance of the Russian step there 
fore should not be exaggerated. It was 
in 1944 that the Russians, under the 
truce agreement with Finland, took 
possession of Porkkala, whose eleven 
thousand inhabitants were given only 
ten days to evacuate the area. Many of 
them now plan to return to the penin 
sula, which during the Russian occupa 
tion has been a closely guarded military 
reservation. Like many other 
regions in Finland, Porkkala since time 
immemorial has been inhabited most 
ly by Swedes, with Swedish as their 
mother tongue. 

“In view of our close relations with 
Finland, the return of Porkkala is in 
deed most gratifying,” said Foreign 
Minister Osten Undén. “From a broad 
er viewpoint this development must be 
welcomed as a sign of a continued rr 
laxation of tensions.” Prime Minister 
‘Tage Erlander expressed the conviction 
that “the whole Swedish nation shares 
Finland's joy over the liberation.” 


coastal 
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Key issues on the agenda of the fall 
U.N. General Assembly session in New 
York were discussed at a Scandinavian 
foreign ministers’ conference, held in 
Stockholm, September 6 and 7. The 
meeting noted with satisfaction the U.S. 
initiative to settle the Arabian-Israeli 
conflict; stressed that the proposed in 
ternational atomic energy agency should 
be linked as closely as possible with 
the United Nations; urged that the 


question of harmful effects from radio 


active radiation be added to the Gen 
eral Assembly agenda; and expressed 
the opinion that the improved world 
situation might well lead to a further 
extension of the U.N, membership. 


THE PEACEFUL DISSOLUTION of the 
union between Sweden and Norway was 
an event of the greatest significance for 
the two peoples, King Gustaf VI Adolf 
said at the unveiling on September 23 
of a peace monument in Karlstad, capi 
tal of the province of Varmland, where 
the negotiations resulting in an amica 
ble setthement were held in igos. It 
meant, the monarch continued, the 
ending of an era and the beginning of 
a new one. Opinions clashed during the 
Karlstad and 
trol was required of both parties. But 
reason and tolerance triumphed, Ever 
since 1905, the happy relations between 
Norway and Sweden have improved, 
and the two nations are now and for 
united in the love for peace. 

Crown Prince Olav of Norway, who 
spoke after the monument had been 
unveiled, said that Sweden in 
made heavy sacrifices to safeguard peace 


deliberations, self-con 


evel 


Igor 


Norway's good relations with Sweden 
he added, have since then been further 
strengthened, not the least because of 
the understanding that the Swedish na 
tion, and especially the people of the 
border province of Varmland, offered 
Norway during the war and the occu 
pation. 
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Many Norwegians attended the cere 
mony, and the city was richly decorated 
with Swedish and Norwegian flags. In 
the monument, peace is represented by 
a woman who holds aloft in her hands 
a broken sword. 


SweveEN leads the world in industrial 
productivity, according to a recent re 
port by the Austrian Institute of Eco 
nomic Research. The figure for Sweden 
is 149 production units, followed by 
187 for the United States, 125, for Great 
Britain, 124 for West Germany and 
for Austria, and 113 for France. 


Tue suppen peatu of Carl Milles, 
greatest contemporary Swedish sculp 
tor, caused genuine sorrow in Sweden. 
He was eighty years old, but his creative 
power seemed practically unbroken and 
he was engaged in several big projects 
which he had hoped to be able to 
finish. Death came to him on September 


19 while he was peacefully drawing, 
sitting in a chair in his beloved home 
near Stockholm, known as Millesgard 


en, This remarkable residence, with 
charming terraces and gardens, contains 
not only many of the artist's own works 
but also his large collection of antique 
art, and has been willed by Milles to 
the Swedish people. It has long been 
one of the most treasured tourist at 
tractions in the Swedish capital. 
Efforts are being made to add to 
Millesgirden an adjoining section, 
which would be called “Little Amer 
ica.” Carl Milles was, in fact a living 
symbol of the close cultural ties and 
personal contacts between Sweden and 
the United States. He divided his life 
between the two countries, and his 
works grace many cities in both. In 
1945, after having spent nearly one 
decade and a half at the Cranbrook 
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Foundation in Bloomfield Hills, Michi 
gan, he American citizen 
Milles felt equally at home in many 


became an 


countries of Western Europe, particu 
larly in France, where he had lived ton 
many years aS a young artist, and in 
Italy where he liked to spend some tin 
every year if possible. At the same time 
the sculptor was always deeply con 
scious of the fact that he had his roots 
in Sweden. He loved the Swedish mid 
summer, the time of the year when he 
work he often 
showed a profound understanding of 
Sweden's history. Creations by him are 
found in all large Swedish cities as well 
as in many small ones. Among the most 
famous are a monumental figure of 
King Gustavus Vasa, the “Founder of 
the Realm,” in the Northern Museum 
in Stockholm, the Folke Filbyter, in 
Linképing, and the Sun Singer statue, 
in the capital near the Royal Palace 
There are also several large fountains, 
the Orpheus group in Stockholm in 
front of the Concert Hall, Poseidon in 
Gothenburg, and Europa and the Bull 
in Halmstad. 

It was at his Cranbrook studio that 
Milles created and foun 
tain groups for the adornment of public 
places or buildings in America. Among 
them are The Indian Peace Monument 
in St. Paul, Minn., The Meeting of 
the Rivers in St. Louis, Mo., the Foun 
tain at Ann Arbor, Mich., the 
Paradise fountain in Houston, Texas, 
the Eagle in Mass., the 
Pegasus in Des Moines, Iowa, the Foun 
tain of Faith in the National- Me- 
morial Park Cemetery in Falls Church. 
Virginia, which comprises some forty 
bronze figures, and the Delaware Monu 
ment in Wilmington, Del., which was 
carved out of Swedish black granite and 
commemorates the arrival of the Swed 
ish colonists in 1698 


was born, and in his 


monuments 


‘Tree of 


Worcester, 
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DANISH REBEL: A Srupy or N. F. § 
Grunptvic. By JOHANNES The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 1955 
xii + 242 pp. Price $3.50. 


KNUDSEN. 


Dr. Knudsen, formerly president of Grand 
View Seminary and now a guest professor 
in the Lutheran Seminary, has 
given us the second book-length study of 
Grundtvig to appear in this country; listed 
in his bibliography is also a forthcoming 
work by Ernest D. Nielsen, president of 
Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa 
NN. Fe &, 


When we consider 


Chicago 


Grundtvig: An American Study 
that the first American 
book about Grundtvig was published in 
1952—a translation of the study by Profes 
sor Hal Koch of Copenhagen—and that 
during the present year we have already 
had a translation of Kaj Munk’s Grundtvig 
play, Egelykke, the process of Grundtvig's 
Americanization would appear to be a 
celerating. 

In his soberly objective study, Dr. Knud 
sen explicitly shuns the picturesque, the 
peripheral, the anecdotal. At the outset he 
isolates as one key to Grundtvig’s activities 
two events which at the time evoked no sig 
nificant comment on Grundtvig's part but 
which years later he recognized as having 


stirred him profoundly. These were the 
battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801, and 
the lectures by Henrik Steffens on German 
Romanticism. The “delayed action” of these 
youthful impressions Dr. Knudsen sees more 
than once in Grundtvig’s later life, so that 
what appears to be an illogically motivated 
stand is made explicable. 

Of Grundtvig’s two spheres of continuing 
influence, as educator and as theologian 
Dr. interested in the 


latter, though he does also give a succinct 


Knudsen is more 
account of the steps by which Grundtvig's 
original ideas in education gained partial 
embodiment. In this context he points out 
that while in 


one sense Grundtvig was 


father of the folk high school movement 
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Kold rather than Grundtvig was 
folk 


Kristen 
the pioneer in 
teaching. 


actual high school 

As to Grundtvig’s later view of the nature 
of the church, the “matchless discovery” as 
he himself called it, Dr. Knudsen is careful 
that the reader shall 


misled. In sharp opposition to S¢ren Kierke 


non-Danish not be 
gaard’s, Grundtvig’s view was a corporat 
mediated to the 
But this did not 
imply “congregationalism” in our sense of 
the word or the corporateness of the Roman 
the liv 
constituted 


one, salvation individual 


through the congregation 


The bond was rather 
historical 


communion, 


ing, 
throughout the generations by the repeti 


congregation 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed orally and 
before the altar. 

Dr. 
planation of the contrast between Chris 
tianity so 


Knudsen is very clear-cut in his ex 


conceived and those pietistic 
and neo-pietistic movements which Grundt 
vig strenuously opposed and which are still 
with us today. Indeed, considering the pres 
ent-day popularity of Kierkegaard within 
Christian the 


relations be 


welcomes what 
the 
tween the two men, and wishes that he had 
said more 


circles, one 


author has to say about 


But no book on Grundtvig can avoid 
taking cognizance, at least by quotation, of 
his third that of major 
poet, younger contemporary of such English 
“rebels” as Byron and Shelley. Like others, 
Dr. Knudsen expresses pessimism as to the 


aspect, romantk 


possibility of ever translating Grundtvig’s 
poems at all, Without comment, he quotes 
some few translations based apparently on 
the principle that since Grundtvig rhymed 
in Danish the main thing is to make him 
rhyme in English. One such excerpt begins 
with the line: “Hast to the plough thou 
put thy hand,” Grundtvig’s second line “Do 
not look back” becomes “Let not thy spirit 
waver,” “enchanted wood” in the third line 
becomes “world’s allurements grand” (to 
rhyme with “hand”), “Sodom’s plague” in 
the fourth, “Sodom’s 
Dr. translations 
take no such liberties, however, but aim to 


favor” (rhyme for 


“waver’’) Knudsen's own 


indicate precisely what Grundtvig meant 


Either approach of course misses the pic 
turesque flashes, the sharp tang of folk 
adage. 


LLEWELLYN JONES 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA. 
Norway, Swepen, DENMARK AND FINLAND 
in Our Time. By WitiiaM L. Suieer. Little, 
Brown. Boston, Toronto, 1955. 487 pp- 
Price $5.00. 


Would you like to know about trade 
unions and communists in Finland, tem 
perance in Sweden, folk high schools in 
Denmark, social security in Norway? Or are 
you interested in the Danish resistance, the 
Finnish sauna, Norwegian hydro-electric de 
velopment or Swedish taxes? If so, William 
L. Shirer’s The Challenge of Scandinavia 
is just what you want. 

This distinguished foreign correspondent 
has turned out a lively reportorial encyclo 
pedia of the Northern Countries, divided 
into parallel chapters, one on each of the 
four nations (unfortunately Iceland is not 
covered). in each chapter, a capsule history 
of the ovuntry from the outbreak of World 
War VJ is followed by sections on politics 
and political parties, social legislation, co 
operatives, housing, press, recreational pur 
suits and even brief comments on reading 
habits, theaters and drinking. The attitudes 
of the countries toward the Soviet Union, 
toward the United States and NATO are 
all touched upon. Mr. Shirer has compressed 
an amazing amount of data into his 437 
pages, and, fortunately for the reader, the 
last twenty-five of them are an excellent 
index, 

The Challenge of Scandinavia is, actually, 
a careful reporting of the author's impres 
sions. In very rare cases does he cither 
analyze or evaluate. He reports and, to 
some degree, compares, His comparisons are 
sometimes hard to follow, for the arrange 
ment of the book means that a description 
of, for example, medical care or labor-man 
agement relations in the four countries may 
be separated from each other by forty on 
sixty pages. Here, the index is invaluable 
for a person interested in following a spe 
cific topic. Because Mr. Shirer obviously 
talked with hundreds of different and dif 
fering individuals, his reporting accurately 
summarizes the varying points of view on 
controversial problems. If the author him 
self occasionally sees the economic situation 
of, for example, a country like Denmark, 
through slightly optimistic glasses, it can be 
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pled in his defense that the charm of the 
area has dulled the analytical vision of a 
number of professional economists which 
Mr. Shirer makes no claim to be. 
This book is Scandinavia up-to-date. It is 
required reading. 
RAYMOND DENNETI 


HEROIC HEART. By Kim Macrne-Bruwn. 
Edited by Vibeke Malthe-Bruun. Translated 
from the Danish by Gerry Bothmer. Random 
House. New York, 1955. 177 pp. Price $3.00. 


In the star-studded chapter in world his 
tory devoted to the heroic Danish resistance 
movement during the Nazi occupation, few 
accounts of the many I have read seem 
more lofty and inspired than this simple, 
but infinitely touching, tale of a young 
underground worker's brief gallant career 
and untimely death. 

The story of Kim Malthe-Bruun is told 
in his letters to his mother and his sweet 
heart. Most of them are written on various 
merchant ships where he served as an able 
bodied seaman from just after the outbreak 
of World War II until he went ashore in 
1944 to do his share in the resistance work. 
He was seventeen years old when he took 
hire for the purpose of becoming a ship's 
master, and he not yet twenty-two 
years old when he, with unfathomable calm, 
faced a Nazi firing squad. 

The letters—rambling and unpretentious 
—reveal a searching, philosophical nature, 
strongly religious, though neither prim nor 
preaching, a deep love for the sea, compas 
sion for his fellow men, and a hatred for 


was 


the Nazi regime which grows deeper and 
more fiery the longer he shuttles among the 
Finnish, Danish, Norwegian, and German 


ports. His observations about the totali 
tarian system, the character of the Hitler 
ites, their means and methods, are remark 
ably acute for one so young, while his 
abiding faith in the ultimate complete 
destruction of the forces of evil—which he 
fearlessly gives voice to in many German 
ports—is stirring and inspiring. 

But there comes a terrible day when he 
is caught, having smuggled arms from Swe 
den into Denmark. He is arrested and 
cunningly interrogated by his ruthless cap- 
tors. His defense is weak and unstable—he 
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is too honest to deny everything boldly, to 
lie his way out of prison. He is horribly 
tortured, and at last condemned to death 
with three of his compatriots. 

rhe strangely simple chronicle, low-voiced 
at all times, unaffected, stripped of every 
unseemly emotion, rises to a terrific climax 
in the two last letters he is permitted to 
write, one to his mother and one to his 
sweetheart. Together they form a testament 
of incredible grandeur. 


Houicer LUNDBERGH 


GARBO. By Jonn Bainsrince. Doubleday. 
New York. 1955. 256 pp. with Index. Ill. 
Price $4.00. 


John Bainbridge’s Garbo is what might 
be termed a “slick job”—well tooled and 
tricked out, easy to read and popular in 
the best commercial sense of the word. 

Mr. Bainbridge has written book-length 
“profiles” for The New Yorker, and his 
experience with this form of biography-in 
the-making serves him admirably in lim 
ning the legendary career and (so far as 
he is able) the private life of the Swedish 
American film actress. 

I have no idea how well acquainted M1 
Bainbridge is with his subject, but the 
essential knowledge is there—whether de 
rived from personal interviews, hearsay, or 
casual gossip. While the author respects 
those natural rules governing one’s bio 
graphic conduct toward persons still of this 
world (even though they are not entirely 
with it), he can be frankly critical 

“She has always been what she is today- 
a woman with a child's charming, tragic 
innocence, She is shrewd, selfish, willful, 
instinctive, completely self-absorbed. From 
her intimates she demands total attention 
and devotion. . .” 

Is Garbo a great actress? Mr. Bainbridge 
is cautious, though he believes that in Ca 
mille “Garbo created a masterpiece,” 

One conclusion overrides all others: there 
are too many 
connection 


unanswered questions in 
with Greta Lovisa Gustafsson, 
the myth and the woman. Some day there 
may be a book on Garbo by Garbo. In the 
meantime Mr. Bainbridge has succeeded 
in profiling an elusive subject with ease 
and aplomb. 


Rosert A. Hunter 
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SEERESS OF 
RIKA BREMER'S 
1851. By SIGNE 
Swedish 
phia 


THE NORTHLAND: Frep 
AMERICAN 
A. Roorn. 


Historical Foundation. 


JOURNEY 1849 
The American 
Philadel 
1955. With index, map, and illustra 


tions. xiv + 327 pp. Price $3.75. 


In 1849 a simple, notably plain-looking 
Swedish spinster landed in America. Her 
name was Fredrika Bremer. She was a nov 
elist, artist, feminist, and humanitarian, in 


terested in all cultural, and even 


political questions, and particularly in the 
progress of women in the United States 
She was a 


social, 


woman of both common sense 
and spirituality—perhaps greater as a wom 
an than as a writer—and who sought more 
real freedom for both sexes of the human 
race. Her domestic 


now outdated but 


and wholesome novels, 
had at 
tained an incredible popularity among all 
classes in America, including the chief lite 
rati of New England. As a result, in this 
country, where she everything and 
everybody of consequence east of the Mis 
sissippi, she was warmly welcomed every 
where; it has been stated that she was well 
nigh killed by American kindness, But the 
lady survived. It is necessary to recall all 
this because of what follows 

Somehow, while in Fredrika 
found time to record her impressions of it, 
in letters—primarily to a sister in Sweden— 
and these were subsequently published, in 
cluding a version in English called Homes 
of the New World (1853), in two or three 
volumes, depending on the edition. It be 
came a best seller. But despite the length 
and often diffuse character of this work, it 
did not contain everything about Miss 
Bremer's travels in or her opinions of the 
United States and Cuba. This deficiency 
was supplied by her more private letters in 
English to friends and acquaintances in 
America and (a few) in England. Some ol 
these, like those to the landscape architect 
\. J. Downing, were later published, but 
most of them were not. There was a definite 
gap in our knowledge about Fredrika’s vis 
its and studies in America and her relations 
to Americans, We lacked a comprehensive 


morally sound, 


Saw 


America, 


account of the subject 
This brings us to our review, for this gap 


has now—so far as we can judge—been 
filled with enviable distinction in the Seer 
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ess of the Northland by Signe A. Rooth 
Originally a doctoral dissertation—which 
by tradition has to be a definite contribution 
to knowledge—the work before us has been 
successfully adapted for both scholars and 
laymen. It contains first, besides the neces 
sary preface, an excellent résumé of what 
Fredrika herself and others had written on 
the matter, and it is a clear account, reada 
ble, singularly informative, and arresting 
rhere is no criticism to speak of; the letters 
are allowed to speak for themselves. Over 
seventy letters, adequately annotated, ar 
here published for the first time, and in 
the exact, occasionally imperfect English in 
which they were written. In other words 
they are reproduced scientifically without 
normalization. They cover Miss Bremer’s 
life through 1865, the year of her death 
(Incidentally, it is remarkable that Fred 
rika wrote English as well as she did, and 
she did it in both prose and verse.) The 
letters, though personal and often super 
affectionate in form, reveal many gems of 
thought and records of unusual conversa 
tions. Generally unknown probably are, for 
instance, Fredrika’s story, later in life, of 
her visit to the Pope and his remarks about 
Queen Victoria, and her expressions of ad 
miration for President Lincoln, concerning 
both of whom she corresponded with her 
English-speaking friends. 

In a sense, Dr. Rooth’s book is a new 
biography of Fredrika Bremer, with a sensi 
ble condensation of previous publications 
about her plus the material now made 
available for the first time, with footnotes 
especially valuable, Of extreme importance 
is Miss Rooth’s extensive bibliography, 
which the reviewer believes to be as com 
plete as a work of similar character can be, 
the list of items having been compiled from 
all manner of sources, including of course 
contemporary 
newspaper 


and not easily accessible 
articles that neg 
lected or forgotten. This part is definitely 
impressive, and if any valuable bit of writ 
ing has been omitted the reviewer has 
failed to notice it. The author has traveled 
far and wide, both in America and Sweden, 


in search for 


so often are 


new material, She has un 
earthed some in private possession but 
most of it in libraries, in Uppsala, Lund, 


Stockholm, Harvard, the Huntington Li 
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brary of California, and many others. A 


few items are now in the author's own pos 


session. Of singular import are the letters 
addressed to the Lowells and to Marcus and 
Rebecca Spring, special friends of Fredrika 
Bremer. 

Seeress of the Northland is a substantial 
supplement to Homes of the New World 
and, as such, is a valuable source for the 
United States history of 1850. This was a 
period, particularly in New England, of 
famous poets, preachers, educators, poli 
ticians, and transcendentalists; Miss Breme 
met most of them, and records of their dis 
cussions are both works men 
tioned. In Miss Rooth’s study, for example, 
we find further accounts of Fredrika’s atti 
tude toward Emerson, and of her life with 
the Lowells, or her 


found in 


with the 
Abolitionists about the methods of emanci 


pating slaves. To the 


controversy 


latter she was a 
traitor, for although she hated slavery, she 
had found in the South both kind slave 
holders and happy slaves, and said so. She 
felt that to prevent anarchy some form of 
education should precede complete emanci 
pation. Full freedom could not come sud 
denly or immediately. 

We warmly recommend 
book and trust it 


Miss Rooth's 
will have many readers 
And we might add that it is a handsome 


volume 
\potru B. Benson 


PYSEN. By Eprrn Unnerstap. Translated 
from the Swedish by Inger Boye. Illustrated 
by Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. New York 
1955. 172 pp. Price $2.50 

The author of The Saucepan Journey 
has dreamed up a worthy successor in this 
enchanting story of the adventures of a five 
year-old Swedish boy, who lives his eage1 
happy life with his parents and brothers 
and sisters in Norrképing 

It is not that the events are so thrilling 
or even important—though a few scary 
experiences are laced into the pattern—but 
what gives the slim volume its peculiar 
warmth and charm is the relations of Pysen 
to his parents. Though they are not tolerant 
to a fault, and never imagine themselves 
having begat a little genius in an Indian 
suit, they do respect 
streaks of fancy, 


his unpredictable 


his often weird ideas of 
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the world around him, and his individual 
way of solving the problems he meets. 
Their patience and understanding when 
Pysen, for instance, wants to hatch out a 
chicken from a hardboiled egg, by lying on 


it on a living-room rug for twenty-one days, 
is a case in point. Of course, he spends only 
half of one night on the floor, and Mother 
covers him up against the chill. But no 
body laughs at him in the morning, when 
he discovers his egg cold and incapable of 
producing a chick. Anyhow, by then it's 
clear and sunny weather and his skates are 
sharpened, So off he runs to the pond! 

There is also the experience with Mar- 
gareta, the little girl he wants to marry. 
Pysen invites her home for a party, and 
Mother bakes a fine cake. But somehow 
things quickly go awry, Margareta is not 
half as pretty as she seemed a few days ago, 
she will only play with his sisters’ dolls, 
and Pysen confesses to his mother that his 
hottest rival, Pelle-Géran, may indeed have 
her, and be welcome to her. Mother under- 
stands and agrees. 

What Louis Slobodkin’s illustrations lack 
in Scandinavian feeling they make up for 
in an off-hand, unstudied immediateness, 
which goes well with the text. Too bad 
that “Pysen” in English sounds so poison 
ous. The kid is anything but that. 


Houicer LUNDBERGH 


BOOK NOTES 


The Saga of Bodaholm by Mabel Ander 
son records the early life of the author's 
father, his childhood in Sweden with its 
many adventures and struggles, and lastly 
his emigration to America. No ordinary im 
migrant tale, this story is permeated with 
both love and sorrow against a background 
of an atrocious crime.—Bodaholm is the 
name of the family farm, situated on the 
shores of Lake Vinern, in the province of 
Varmland, (The Christopher Publishing 
House. Boston, 1955. 421 pp. Price $4.50.) 


A comprehensive survey in English of the 
school system of Norway was recently pub 
lished by the Norwegian Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs and of Church and Educa 
tion. Entitled The Organization and Ad 
ministration of the Educational System of 
Norway, this work deals in great detail with 
the schools of all levels, their curricula, 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EDDAS 
(Islandica: Volume XX XVII) 


By Johann S. Hannesson, Curator of the 
Icelandic Collection in the Cornell 
University Library 


THIS bibliography is published as a supple 
ment to Volume XIII of Islandica, also en 
titled Bibliography of the Eddas. 

The same principles of selection ond, in 
general, the same form have been used in 
this bibliography as in the earlier one, so 
that the two bibliographies may conveniently 
be used together 

Scholars in the field will find most useful 
this up-to-date bibliography of the editions, 
translations, and important paraphrases of 
the Eddas and all works of immediate im 
portance for Eddic studies 


123 pages. Cloth, $4.00. Paper, $3.50. 


Other available titles in the Islandice series 


Volume 8. An Icelandic Satire (Lof Lyginner)., By 
P. Halidorsson. Edited by Halidor Hermannsson 
$1.00 

Volume 10. Annalium in Islandieo Farrago and 
De Mirabilibus Islandice. By Bishop Gisli Odd 
son. Edited by Halldor Hermannsson. $1.00 

Vo'ume 14. Icelandic Books of the Seventeenth 
Century: 1601-1700. By Halidor Hermannsson 
$2.00 

Volume 15. Jon Gudmundsson and His Neturel 
History of iceland. By Halidor Hermannsson 
$1.00 

Volume 16. Eggert Olafsson: A Biographical 
Sketch. By Halidor Hermannsson. $1.0 

Volume 17. Two Cartographers: Gudbrandur Thor 
laksson and Thordur Thoriaksson. By Halidor 
Hermannsson. $2.00 

Volume 18. Sir Joseph Banks and iceland. By 
Halidor Hermannsson, $3.00 

Volume 22. Saemund Sigfusson and the Oddaver 
jor. By Halidor Hermannsson. $1.00 

Volume 24. The Sagas of Icelanders (Islendinge 
Sogur): A Supplement to Bibliography of the 
icelandic Sages and Minor Tales. By Halidor 
Hermannsson. $2.00 

Volume 25. The Problem of Wineland. By Halidor 
Hermannsson. $1.00 

Volume 26. The Sagas of the Kings and the 
Mythical-Heroic Sagas: Two Bibliographical Sup 
plements. By Halidor Hermannsson. $1.00 

Volume 27. The Icelandic Physiolegus. Facsimile 
edition. Introduction by Halidor Hermannsson 
$1.00 

Volume 28. Illuminated Manuscripts of the Jons- 
bok. By Halidor Hermannsson. $2.00 

Volume 29. Bibliographical Notes. By Halidor Her 
mannsson. $2.00 

Volurne 30. The Vinland Soaas. Edited by Halidor 
Hermannsson. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $2.00 

Volume 31. The Saga of Thorgils and Hoflidi 
Edited by Halidor Hermannsson. Cloth, $2.50 
Paper, $2.00 

Volumes 32 and 33. History of Icelandic Prose 
Writers: 1800-1940. By Stefan Einarsson. $3.50 

Volume 34. History of Icelandic Poets: 1800-1940 
By Richard Beck. $4.00 

Volume 35. The Saga of Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson 
By Anne Tjomsiand. $2.75 

Volume 36. The Age of the Sturlungs. By Einar Ol 
Sveinsson. Translated by Johann S. Hannesson 
Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.50 


Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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SEERESS of the NORTHLAND 


Fredrika Bremer’s American Journey, 1849-1851 


By 
Sione Anuice Rooru 


$27 pp., 28 illustrations, and map, 1955. 


More than a 


hundred 


FreprikA Bremer 


years ago my countrywoman, Fredrika 


Bremer, came Unto a Good Land and in her two years’ stay 


learned to know 


A fascinating literary history 


buoyancy 
Leacn 


An honest cross-section 


and love 


jand| a galaxy of illustrations. 


Virnetm Mosenc 
. enlivened ... by the author's 
Henry 


America. 


Gopparp 


account of our history of 1850 


A unique chapter in the cultural relations between the United 


States and 


Sweden. 


Anourn B. Benson 


Order from your book store or direct from 


The American Swedish Historical Foundation 
1900 Pattison Avenue, Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


finances, methods of instruction, and func 
tion and effectiveness, as well as the many 
phases of organization and school adminis 


tration. Buttressed by much valuable sta 


tistical information, the study emphasizes 


the impact of the social and economic life 
on the development of the program of edu 
cation in Norway. The author is George M. 
Wiley, a former 
Education of the State of New 
has visited 


Associate Commissioner of 
York, who 
extended 
(Oslo 


Norway for several 
periods in preparing this volume 
1955. 270 pp.) 

The Press Department of the Danish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs has issued a 24 
page brochure entitled Soren Kierkegaard, 
the Danish Philosopher. Appearing in con 
junction with the centenary observances 
of Kierkegaard’s death, informative 
and attractively illustrated booklet 
vides a splendid summary of his life and 
work, The text is by Peter P. Rohde. The 
brochure may be obtained free by address 
ing the Danish Information Office in New 


York. 


this 
pro 


When answering advert ents 
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n 


The July 1955 issue of Utah Historical 
Quarterly contains a valuable article 
Professor William Mulder entitled “Utah's 
Ugly Ducklings: A Profile of the Scandi 
navian Immigrant.” Professor Mulder is on 
the faculty of the University of Utah and 
is the co-author, with A. R. Mortensen, of a 


forthcoming book dealing with accounts by 


by 


contemporary observers of visits to Mormon 
country. 

In a Christmastime 
Sweden 


mere 35 pages 
Alice J. Sorensen encompasses 
all the aspects of a real Swedish yule. The 
including Lucia, 
with the 


music) 


nm 
by 


numerous photographs, 
julbock, and jultomte, together 


Christmas songs (both words and 
and the descriptions of the various festivi 
ties and games transmit the atmosphere of 
the traditional 


tana Book Concern 


holidays 


Rock Island, Ill 


Swedish (Augus 


1Q55-) 


Iwo Scandinavian authors are 
ed in the 8th Mentor 
World Writing, 
American Library. 


represent 
ol N ew 
the New 
Hansen's 


Selection 
published by 
Martin A 
short story “Harvest Feast” has been trans 
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lated by Evelen Heepe, while ‘The Osprey 
and the Pike” by Sivar Arnér appears in 
the translation of Edith T. Aney and Sven 
O. Karell. (281 pp. Price 50 cents.) 


Washington, a poem in six parts by Rolf 
Fjelde, was recently published in a limited 
but superbly printed edition by The Cali 
ban Press of New York. The author was 
a Fellow of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation to Denmark 1952-53, and is 
now a member of the faculty of Pratt In 
stitute of Brooklyn. (Price $1.00) 


In Over the Edge of the World Clara 
J. Snow has spun a rousing tale around the 
exploits of Eric the Red and Leif the 
Lucky. Based on a thorough study of the 
old sagas, this juvenile will no doubt creat 
much interest in Vinland among younger 
readers. (Vantage Press. New York. 1955 
67 pp. Price $3.00). 


Pir Lagerkvist’s novel Barabbas which 
was published by Random House a few 
years ago, in Alan Blair's excellent transla 
tion, has now been reissued by the Modern 
Library as one of its Paperbacks series 
(Price g5 cents.) 


\ patriotic lady in Texas has created a 
modest fund for the study of runic inscrip 
tions and has entrusted it to Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Anyone wishing a stipend 
of $50 or $100 for the study of runes in 
America should make formal application 
to Dr. Leach 


In The Rag Rug Martha Reishus writes 
entertainingly about several generations ol 
her family, its origin in Norway, followed 
by emigration to the New World, and sub 
sequent homesteadings in Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, and North Dakota. As told by Miss 
Reishus the story emerges as a fascinating 
modern family saga, imbued with both 
warmth and humanity. (Vantage Press 
New York. 1955. 252 pp. IIL. Price 3.50.) 


The study of genealogy is making marked 
progress. Among the recent publications on 
family history is Slekten Schilling by Major 
Fredrik Schilling. In this handsome volume, 
published in Oslo, the author has gathered 
together much information about all the 


When answering advertisements, please 


A MUST-BOOK TODAY 


One 
Hundred 


Norwegians 


An outstanding and up-to-date work 
which prese nts the cultural, social and 
economic life and development of Nor- 
way during the last two hundred years. 


Contents: One Hundred individual 
articles by experts in the respective 
fields of activity, with One Hundred 
full-page portraits of leading personali- 
ties in politics, sociology, cultural re- 
search, sciences, literature, arts, in- 
dustries, exploration, sports, ete. 


This magnificent and unique publi- 
cation presents a complete survey ot 
the achievements of modern eave 
Published in the English language it 
is recommended for purchase by Nor- 
wegian-Americans, and especially by 
American libraries for reference and 
information, Large size, 
strong cloth. 


bound in 


Issued by 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Oslo 


Price 39.00, postpaid. 


Orders with remittance may be sent to 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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members of this family which originated in 
Germany and whose Norwegian 
came to Norway in 1799. Also listed are a 
number of representatives of the 
residing in the U.S.A, 


ancestors 


family 


The adventures of a Norwegian boy, 
transplanted to the American Mid-west of 
early pioneer days, are the highlights of a 
fine juvenile entitled Prairie Star. (The 
Viking Press. New York. 1955. 189 pp. Price 
$2.75.) This story by Nina Hermanna Moi 
gan is made both human and more real by 
her portrayal of the boy Johan's feeling of 
strangeness and excitement during his first 
year on his grandparents’ homestead in 
North Dakota. The illustrations and end 
papers are the work of Robert Henne 
berger. 


The noted Danish explorer and author 
Peter Freuchen has recently published an 
other volume of his Entitled 
Fremdeles frimodig, this absorbing volume 
deals with his further experiences and trav 
els in Greenland, his association with Knud 
Rasmussen, Lauge Koch, and Mylius Erich 
sen, and with the 
Thule station. 


1955- 236 pp.) 


memoirs 


(Gyldendal. Copenhagen. 


In Typisk amerikansk the Norwegian 
journalist Anders Buraas tells about the 
places visited and his impressions and re 
flections on a nine-month tour of the U.S 
The reader is afforded much 
just an inkling of 
will no doubt agree with the author that 
there is actually nothing that is 
American.” (Tiden Norsk 
1954. 228 pp.) 


more than 


“how others see us,” and 


“typically 


Forlag. Oslo 


THE AUGUSTANA SWEDISH INSTITUTE 


announces 
The 1956 Session of the 


SWEDISH WORKSHOP 
June 11 to July 20 


A New Departure in Longuoge Teaching 


Beginning and Advanced Courses——Area Course on 
Sweden—Experienced American and Native Teach 
ers—Excelient Modern Facilities—Seven College 
Credits. Address Correspondence to 


Arthur Wold, Director Swedish Workshop 
Augustono College, Rock Island, Iilinois 
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THE AMERICAN-SCAN 


establishment of the 


‘DINAVIAN 
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REVIEW 


N 70’ ii We CaN BOOKS 
for i rs 


Leve eller d¢. By 
volume of the author's fascinating 
Frank and revealing. Ill Price $6.00 bound 

Nansen 6 verden. By Liv Nansen Hoyer 
The concluding ve 
phy of Nansen written by his daughter. Ill 

Price $6.50 bound 

Norges litteratur fra 1914 til 1950- 
arene. By Philip Houm. A new history of 
recent Norwegian literature, which is bound to 


Irygve Lie. The second 


memoirs 


ume of the splendid biogra- 


become the standard work on the period Il 
Price $10.75 bound 

Do¢trene Lindeman. By Synneve Christer 
ind dramatic novel set in 
Norway Awarded First 
Prize in the competition for the best Scandi 
navian novel 1954 Price $4.75 bound 
Daghbok fra 1905. By Fridtjof Nansen. An 
important contribution to our knowledge of the 
events of that eventful year. Price $4.75 bound 
Cappelens Leksikon, Norway's foremost 
26.000 entries 
Price $7.00 bd 


sen \ suspenseful 
cighteenth-century 


concise encyclopedia. Contains 


and 1,800 illustrations. 874 pp 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 
Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S 


6005—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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FOR A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 


Quality 


e JEWELRY 


ENDAR,/” 


e WATCHES 
e DIAMONDS 


e SILVERWARE 


SPECIAL PRICES 


9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
On the Tenth Floor 


— RE2-7737 — 


SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











MUSIC NOTES 


FOCUS 


solid stainless steel 
from Sweden 


designed by Folke Arstrom 


six piece place setting 10.75 
1.90 
1.60 
1.50 
2.20 
1.75 


1.80 


dinner fork 
soup-dessert spoon 
tea spoon 

dinner knife 

salad fork 

butter spreader 
serving spoon 
serving fork 
two-piece salad set 


BONNIER So massor avenut, new vom 2,1 


The unexpected death of Olin Downes 
Music Critic of the New York 
August 22 was not only a 


Times, on 
severe blow to 
the American music world in general but 
to lovers of S« andinavian music in particu 
lar; for Mr 


and strongest champions in this country 
for the music of Finland’s Jean Sibelius, 


Downes was one of the earliest 


and by extension he expressed heartfelt 
enchusiasm for the work of Denmark's Carl 
Nielsen 


others 


considerable number of 
Northern countries as 
It is altogether fitting that homage 
should be paid to the memory of Olin 


Downes in a concert devoted to the music 


and a 
from the 
well 


of Jean Sibelius scheduled to be given in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
with 


December 4 
Sibelius’s son-in-law, Jussi Jalas, con 
ducting the Symphony of the Air (formerly 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra) 

Aksel Schidtz, renowned Danish concert 
singer, arrived in New York during the 
wife, Gerd 
Fulbright ASF 
take up a year of study and musical activity 
in the U.S.A. and Canada. Following a 
highly successful series of master classes and 
art-song recitals in Canada, Mr. Schidtz has 
taken up academic duties on the faculty of 
Macalester College at St. Paul, Minn. Mr 
Schigtz will devote his 


teaching master classes and to giving re 


summer with his Schi@tz, as 


combined and fellows to 


time not only to 
citals, but he expects to lecture from time 
to time on the 
and 


vocal music of Denmark 


the other Scandinavian countries. In 


addition, he has specifically included in his 
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teaching curriculum outstanding art songs 
by contemporary American composers such 
as Samuel Barber. 


The summer and early fall have seen a AALB 0 he i 
number of notable additions to the re 

corded repertoire of music from the Scan AKVAVIT 
dinavian countries. In particular, we call 

attention to the Car! Nielsen Violin Con a 
certo as performed by Yehudi Menuhin Distine tively — 
with the Danish National Orchestra of the 

State Radio under Mogens Woldike (His \ Danish 
Master's Voice), the Symphony No. 3 by \ 

Sweden's master, Hilding Rosenberg (Lon- 

don firr), the first two volumes of Grieg’s 

Lyric Pieces recorded by pianist Menahem 

Pressler for MGM and the Sibelius 4th and 

5th symphonies played for Columbia Rec 

ords by the ‘Philadelphia Orchestra under 

the baton of Eugene Ormandy. Also sched 

uled for release before the end of the year 

is a London International long playing 

disc featuring three outstanding Swedish 

scores: the Violin Concerto by Lars-Erik 

Larsson, the Pastoral Suite for strings by 

Karl-Birger Blomdahl and the Flute Con 

certino from the pen of John Fernstrém 


tee aie With buffet supper, canapes or smorgas- 
; bord, the right spirit makes the occasion 
Aalborg Akvavit, served ice cold and 

straight, is smooth, dry and delicious- 


, delightfully different. 
PROMBERGSHYTTAN P 


100% potato neutral spirits « 90 proof 
Briones & Company, New York 4, New York 


MARIA MUNDAL'S STUDIO 


Handweaving consultant 


and teacher 


Orders filled 


For appointments write to 


5413 Fifth Avenue 
sisi salt ma al b ud Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
PAP ENTEMAALS NAY, Tel.: HYecinth 2-6731 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


for a more delightful 
way to travel in 


SCANDINAVIA... 
BERGEN LINE 


OFFERS: 


“/; METEOR 


SUMMER CRUISES 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords—amidst the scenic grandeur that has 
won this region increasing popularity with 
travelers. Sailings: June 9 (from Dover and 
Calais) 13 days; June 22, 11 days; July 3 
and July 12, 9 days (from Bergen) 


2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen)—and be 
yond to the Pack Ice, as well as visits to the 
North Cape and the scenic fjords. Sailings 
from Bergen: July 20, 14 days; Aug. 3, 14 
days. 


Northern Capitals Cruise (including Lenin- 
grad)—a 19-day voyage offering the first 
visit to Russia in many years, as well as calls 
at the colorful Scandinavian capitals of Os 
lo, Stockholm and Copenhagen. Visby, Hel 
sinki and Hamburg are also included. Sailing 
from Bergen, August 17 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN 
COASTAL VOYAGES 


@ To the North Cape and Norwegian Fjords. 
Frequent sailings in modern coastal express 
ships. All-inclusive fares from $165. 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 


576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


When answering advertisements, please 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC. 


New York 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 


Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 


To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 


To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N.Y. 
WHitehall 4-1300 


54 EAST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 22, 


PLAZA 5-0422 


gifts* 

greeting cards 

books 

Scandinavian imports 


*Write for our new catalog 


mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Take Advantage of the 


Thrift Season 


Pian a visit to SCANDINAVIA in the “Thrift Season,’’ when transatlantic 
fares and hotel rates abroad are REDUCED. Enjoy a trip by ship and the 


friendly Swedish American Line service aboard the famous WHITE VIKING 
FLEET liners 


Choice space available now on these sailings from New York 


1956 
BERLIN* Jan. 18 
STOCKHOLM Feb. 15 
STOCKHOLM Mar. 14 
STOCKHOLM Apr. 11 


* M.S. BERLIN (formerly ‘Gripsholm’’) is operated by North German Lloyd. 


For reservations, see your travel agent. His service and expert odvice are yours at no extra cost. 


) 
hate, Sf ing 


a 


636 FIFTH AVENUE (Rockefeller Center) NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Chicego 1, iil. Sen Francisco 2, Calif. Seattle 1, Wash. 
181 No. Mich. Avenue 760 Market Street 336 White-Henry-Stuart Bidg. 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 


Berth in Double Cabin-$175.00 
Single Cabin-$200.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 
Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 
(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
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Enjoy Your Trip — Go by Ship to 


Enjoy the fun, relaxation, tempting 
meals, and new friends that go witha 
carefree shipboard life 


For that happy vacation mood 


and holiday spirit on the way 
travel on the 


M.S. OSLOFJORD 
5S. STAVANGERFJORD 
OR 
The NEW 5. BERGENSFJORD 


entering the transatlantic service 
in May, 1956 
PRELEPELOLEOPELLLLS 
TRAVEL IN THE 


“THRIFT SEASON” 
AND SAVE MONEY 


err 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL-TORONTO 
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Regular American Flag 
Passenger and Freight Service 
between the East Coast 
of the United States and 


For complete information 
apply through your Travel Agent or 


NORWAY 
DENMARK 
SWEDEN 
POLAND 
FINLAND 


WPOES Five Proadway, New York 4, N.Y. « Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue American -Scanpinavian Review 
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Defueddish Cust fuatjom van 


(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


a joint service with 
The De Le Rema Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Lin 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Spamch Gilye 6 (05 Jne 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General Agents fer the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Ce., Ine., 
Manila, P.1. 


When answering advertise 
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YOUR SWEDEN TRIP... 
ON A “Transatlantic” SHIP ! 


M.S. “MINNESOTA” M.S. “KANANGOORA’ 
M.S. “BOOGABILLA" M.S. “"GOONAWARRA” 


. Fast. . . deluxe super-freighters sailing 
from New York to Gothenburg . . . accommoda- 
tions for twelve first-class passengers in single 
rooms with and without private bath . . . and 

- suites consisting of sitting room, bedroom 
and bath. ... An opportunity to travel in rest 
ful comfort with congenial shipmates! 
RATES: April 16 through Aug. 4... 
= O210., $270., $305. and $325. 

Aug. 5 through April 15 .. . 

$175., $220., $245. and $260. 
Sailings... 
“Coonawarra” Dee. 2 “Kanangoora”™ Feb. 17 
“Kanangoora” Dec. 9 “Vikaren” Feb. 24 
“Minnesota” Jan. 6 “Minnesota” March 16 
“Boogabilla” Jan. 13. “Boogabilla” March 23 
“Coonawarra” Feb. 10 “Goonawarra” Apr. 20 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


SATLANTIC 


GOTEBORG 


New York Agents: Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., 
EE Of Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 


lease mention THe AMERICAN -d¢ 
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Modern passenger and freight motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 
Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 
India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


NEW YORK 
40S ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICE 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


| << 


REDER!I AB NOROSTJERNAN STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK 6,’N.Y,. 
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Completely Air-Conditioned 


5 CRUISES IN 
SCANDINAVIA 
SUMMER 1956 


3 CRUISES TO THE 
NORTH CAPE AND 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


Each 15 days ® Sails from Harwich, England” 
JUNE 13 © JUNE 28 © JULY 13 
Rates from $330 
*Cruise members have the option of em 
barking or disembarking at Bergen, Norway. 
June 13 cruise sails also from Boulogne 
on June 12 


2 CRUISES TO THE 
NORTHERN CAPITALS & 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


Each 16 days * from Boulogne (France) 
and Dover (England) 
JULY 29 © AUGUST 14 © Potes from $275 
Includes visits to Oslo, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Bergen and Visby. Terminates in 
Boulogne 


See your travel agent 


3 


1 > 
Crurpper Line 
Maimo, Sweden 
New York Office: 277 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 
PHONE: MURRAY WILL 86-6444 


NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S., 


Mivind Lorentzen, Oslo, Norway. 


U.S. GULF—BRAZIL—RIVER PLATE 


General Agents: 
OIVIND LORENTZEN, INC. 


21 West Street, New York. 
WH 3-1572 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


FAMOU‘ 
Smorgasbord 
COCKTAIL‘ 

DINNER 


DANCIN 


a 


254 W.54 ST. Cl 7-9800 
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GLOBE 


SLICING MACHINE CO., INC. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLICING MACHINES 


COMPUTING SCALES 
MEAT CHOPPERS 





THE 





SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 
FROM SWEDEN 





FYRTARNETS KUNGOSILL 
Matjes Cured Pillets 
of Herring 


CARLSON S&S GAFYELBITAR 
SVEA KALASSILL 


CREBBESTAD WHOLE AN- men a, 
CHOVIES in Lobster — 
Sauce 


CARLSON'S SKIN AND BONELE AND WHOLE ANCHOVIES 


LIGHTHOUSE BRAND VINGA-SILL in Dill Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 194 (TITLE 3, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233) 

Of Tue Amenican-Scanpinavian Review published quarterly at Princeton, New Jersey, for December 1955 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 74rd St New York ! Editor, Erik J. Friis, 127 E 
73rd St., New York 21; Consulting Editor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28; Business Manager, Erik 
J. Friis, 127 East 7ird St., New York 21 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership, or other unincor- 

rated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) The American-Scandinavian 

oe my 127 East 73rd St., New York 21 (A non-stock corporation); Lithgow Osborne, President, 127 East 73rd St., New 
York 21; Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer, 61 Broadway, New York ¢ 

5. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
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ERIK J. FRIIS 


(Signature of Editor) 
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Qualified in New York County 
Cert. filed with New York County Register 
Term expires March 30, 1956 
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Two famous 
DELICACIES 


King Vasa Brand 


In Wine or Dill Sauce 


4 KALAS-SILL 


‘ “e Your Old Favorite 


FREDRIKSTAD 


OYSTER ANCHOVIES 


WE ALSO CARRY 


From Norske Mererrers SaLossenTRAL 
Gudbrandsdals Nordic Brand Gijetost 
9 Ibs., 1 Ib., % Ib. pieces 
Land o’Fjords Brand Genuine Gjetost 
9 Ibs. pieces and 2 Ibs. pieces 
Nordic Brand Ngkkelost—15 lbs. round pieces and 
6 Ibs. loaves. 

From Cur. Brettano & Co. A/S, Stavancer 
Appetitsild (Skin & Boneless Anchovies)—3% oz. tins 
Cocktail Snacks in Wine Sauce—2% oz., 1% oz. tins 

From SKkanpi, Konservrapeix, Lysexit 
Skandia Kalassill in Wine Sauce—10 oz. tins 
Skandia Anchovies—12 oz. tins 


From Union ov Icetanorc Fism Prooucers, Reyxjavix 
A complete line of sugar cured, spiced, or salted 
Herring Fillets in § and 15 pound tins 
Ideal for hotel and restaurant use 
From Freoerxstap Preservine Co., Freperkstap 
Fredrikstad's Anchovies in Oyster Sauce—15 oz. tins 
Canape Snacks—Herring Tidbits—2% oz. tins 
Lunch Snacks—Herring Tidbits—-1% oz. tins 
In Wine, Dill, and Tomato Sauce 

Royal Snack or Norwegian Girl Brand Brisling 
Sardines in Pure Olive Oil 

Fredrikstad’s Cocktail Shrimps in % tins 

Royal Snack Brand Herring Appetizers in glass 
jars 


For sale in all better Delicatessen, Appetizing and Food Stores, We sell only to dealers, but if your dealer cannot 
supply you please write to us. We solicit ‘distributors throughout the United States and Canada 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





HERE in the U.S.A. 


Find your favorite glasswares, 
ceramics, knitwear and silver from 


Denmark—Norway—Sweden 


Imported by us directly from the 
manufacturer—in ever changing 
array 


Visit or write to 


DANMARKSHAVN 


WOODSTOCK VERMONT 


Also: Travel bookings and arrangements 


CRIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


An American Restaurant in the 


linest Swedish tradition 


Serving Authentic ood of Two 
Continents... Including Delicious 


Smorgasbord 


324 Eost 57th Street New York, N.Y. 
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-»»Here is terrazzo made non-slip 


by ALUNDUM Aggregate 


Hl urevinc feet that have a way of taking chances cannot slip on 
terrazzo floors or stairs containing ALUNDUM Aggregate in the proper 
proportion. Even when wet the non-slip quality remains . . . and — from 
the economic viewpoint these distinctive Norton ALUNDUM Terrazzo 
Aggregate floors give money-saving advantage of wear-resistance — 
no sign of wear for years even when foot traffic is heavy. 

For service areas — ALUNDUM (C. F.) Aggregate for cement floors. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Mass. 
[NORTON] See Sweeti File or write for your own 
NON-SLIP AGGREGATE copy of the new edition of catalog 1935-F. 


PRINTED AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Established 1886 


WOOD 
PULP 


~) 


“The road is always better than the inn.” 
CERVANTES 


Newly developed uses of paper . . . newly established 
production records . . . these are only points along 
the road of progress. Like the romantic traveller, the 
Pulp and Paper Industry looks to tomorrow’s journey 


for fresh adventures and achievements. 


* 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 





From boxes like this 
Come the a bearings made 


| ee ae od 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





